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Much of the inpetus for a broad, locally-based developmental 
effort in career education has coae through Part C, Part D, and 
Pdrt 1 of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-376), Part C provides funds for research and development 
work in vocational education, Including the conduct of experimental 
and pilot projects. Part D provides funds for the operation of 
three-year exemplary programs designed to familiarize elementary 
and secoudary school students with the broad range of occupations 
for which special skills are required and to broaden and Improve 
career preparation programs for students in grades 10 through 14, 
with attention given to occupational guidance, counseling, and 
placement. Part I provides funds for the development of currlcu- 
lums for new and changing occupations, for the coordination of 
curriculum Improvements, and for the dissemination of curriculum 
mai.erraib. These three parte of the Vocational Education Act 
proViue vtiry useful vehicles for the development, in accordance 
wlch trie intt-nt of Congress, of bro-idly-conceiveu career educa- 
tion programs. Although the emphasis under Parts C, D, and I 
ii<is n )t bL-t n in higher education and adult education, partici- 
p.iCiii^^ bciiouL nlstricts are able to articulate their K-IA career 
eilucacion icLivltles with adult education and higher education 
progranw Bupported frotr. other sources. 

Id the six-year p'^irlod which ended on June 30, 1975, $46.5 
miiiion from the U.S. Commissioner's discretionary Part D funding 
were ir.aao available to support at least two career education 
model projects in each State and Territory of the United States. 
In 1971 and 1972, the U.S. Commissioner of Education elected 
to turn over to the States an additional $18 million of dis- 
cretionary Part C funding for the initiation of additional career 
education projects In each State and Territory. During the same 
period more than $9 million in Part I funds were used to 
support curriculum development efforts in the 15 occupational 
cluster areas suggested by U.S.O.E. as an appropriate organiza- 
tional «?tructure for the delivery of career education, particularly 
at the secondary level. 

Both the Part C and the Part D career education projects have 
been viewed as Joint local/State/Federal endeavors. Program 
officers from the Central and Regional Offices of the U.S. 
Office of Education v?ork Jointly with personnel from State 
Departments of Education In providing- technical 4.fl8i8tance to 
the local project staffs. In return, the State and Federal 
Program Officers are learning much from the practical experience 
being generated in the local school systems as career develop- 
ment theories: are applied in actual classroom settings under a 
wide variety of environmental conditions. The first of the 
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cluster curricul^jm gulde&, namely, those begun in 1971, are 
' ('inplftln^ their field testing and will become available for 
wide scaif dissemination during the coning year. (Guides will 
first be aviiinble for the Public Service, Manufacturing, Trans- 
portation, Construction, and AgrlbusincsB occupational areas.) 
Others will be disseminated as they are completed, with full 
dlssenlnatlon of all 15 clusters anticipated by 1977. 

Coordination across the many career education projects, 
anJ the interchange of the creative ideas and techniques which 
are er.erging must be provided for, if we are to expedite ihe 
ievelopraental process which is underway. The Divisicn of Research 
and Demonstration now has locally-developed career education model 
proiecrs in operation in well over 70 local school districts across 
the ci.untry. The problem of providing for cross-fertilization and 
exchange of ideas among all of these projects is a formidable one. 
Significant steps have been taken in this direction. The national 
cr.^r; terence , for which this publication will cover proceedings, is our 
n sL recent effort In coordination. 

:?:ls rep(»rt Hunr.arizes the proceedings of the "National 
r... rc:i:;aiing Conference for Administrators of Part D and FY 1973 
Wit' C Pr(jgrams and Projects, funded under P.L. 90-576," which was 
hcJ<l it the Royal Coach Motor Inn in Delias, Texas, on 
January 23-30, 1975. 

Tilt" C inference was ciu-rdinated and the report prepared by 
M'-s, Jayze Cook and Miss Jeanne Williams of the Demonstration 
branch. Division of Research and Demonstration. 



Howard F. HJelm 

Director, Division of Research and 
Demonstration 



October, r^75 
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BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 



Prior to the Dallas Conference In January 1975, four 
previous national conferences had been held which concerned 
themselves with the role of the Vocational Exenplary Projects 
in the imp learnt at ion of career education • 

Before the initiation of career education activities under 
Part D of Public Law 90-576, a "National Conference on Exemplary 
Programs and Projects" was conducted in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
purpose of this conference, which was held in March of 1969. 
was to explore potential procedures for implementing Part D 
career education activities and to develop a conceptual fraae- 
work for the exenplary projects which would be undertaken. 

Shortly after the award of the initial grants under Part D 
of P.L. 90-576, a "National Institute on Exemplary Projects" 
was conducted in Squaw Valley, California. The purpose of this 
Institute, which was held in July of 1970, was to assist newly- 
appointed State and local directors of Vocational Exemplary 
Projects to formulate plans for iTiitiating, operating, and 
evaluating theii. Part D projects. 

The December 1971 coordinating conference, wnich wa£ held 
in Colutabus, Ohio, involved the local-level directors of Part D 
projects, the State-level program officers who were involved 
In the projects, personnel from Ohio State University's 
school-based model effort, and Federal program officers. It 
was designed to promote the exchange of information and the 
sharing of ideas emerging from the projects. The agenda for 
that conference was specified by Federal program officers 
and was set up by grade levels, with key project directors 
being tapped for informal presentations on the achievements 
of their project by grade-level and program emphasis. Each 
presentation was followed by a period of time fc^ questions 
from the audience. 

The 1972 conference at Air lie House in Warrenton, Virginia, 
Involved the participation of: (a) State-level personnel 
who are responsible for the coordination of Part C and Part D 
career education projects; (b) local project directors of the 
career education projects supported under Scccion 142(c) of 
Part D and Section 131(a) of Part C; and (c) third-party 
evaluators who are under contract to conduct eviluatlons of 
Part C and Part D career education projects. One of the primary 
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objectives fcr this '^Coordlnat Ing Conference*' was the exchange 
of techniques and Instructional materials which were showin^: 
prooiae in accomplishing the goals of the Part C and Part D 
career education projects. Exchange of evaluation techniques 
and approaches was also an objective. A series of significant 
events occurred within the Part C and Part D programs in the 
time between the December 1972 Alrlie House Conference and the 
January 1975 Dallas Conference covered by theae proceedings. 

The first event was the decentralization of the Part D 
progriJD in June of 1973 to the U.S. Office of Education Regional 
Offices in the 10 DHBJ Regions. Although the program had 
always involved a high level of participation by the Regional 
Officers in technical assistance, in grant selection, and in 
monitoring the funded projects, they assumed full responsibility 
for these aspi»ct8 during the Summer of 1973. Only the policy 
aspects of the program • namely, priority setting, development of 

election criteria, and reporting to Congress on the effectiveness 
of the program - were retained as Headquarters activities. 

The second, more a series of events than a single event, 
related to the burgeoning career education movement. There 
resultd, in 1973, a search for high quality curriculum materials 
that could be disseminated on a broad scale and, at the same 
time, a search for accountability data to show that the careex 
education project-' were achieving the goals they hed set out to 
achieve for young people. 

Almcsc simultaneously, the then Demonstration Branch staff 
in the Headquarters office in Washington found themselves 
involved in (1) a search for effective curriculum materials 
for career education^ (2) a contract for the evaluation ,f thi> 
I'art D program's first three years of operation, (3) a management 
audit by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
(U) an impact study designed to ferret out the relative effective- 
ness of U.S.CE. "change agent" programs, and (5) a prograr\ 
audiu by the Government Accounting Office designed to yield 
information fcr Congress on the whole career education move- 
ment and its implications for new legislation. 

The fact became increasingly clear, as the staff officers 
related to the outside groups looking at the program, that 
inadequate attention had bten paid to thft design and content of 
the third-party evaluations. Very few of the curriculum materials 
(only two of the first-round Part D projects, in fact) had ade- 
quate student outcome data e'^ailable to prove their effective- 
ness. Consequently, the vast majority of the materials presented 
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the reviewers failed to secure the approval of the U,3. Office 
of Education' 8 Dlssecjlnatlon Review Panel for an Intended 
broad-scale dissemination effort. 

Slnllarly, Initial draft reports presented by the evalua- 
r.ors contracted by U.S.O.E.'s Office of Planning Budgeting 
and Evaluation and by the Government Accounting Office auditors 
gave advanced warning that •:he fate of the progron would likely 
be threatened when the final reports were submitted unless 
Immediate action could be demonstrated that the evaluation 
design and content would be improved. Out of concern both for 
the Part D program and the impllcatlona that evaluation criticism 
would have for the overall career education movement, the Office 
of Career Education, under the leadership of ICenneth Hoyt, 
supported the development of the Handbook for the Evaluation of 
Career Education Programs . The Part D projects were asked to 
field-test the Handbook and to participate in its revision. 

It was against this backdrop that the January 1975 
National Coordinating Conference for Administrators of Part D 
and FY 1973 Part C ProJ'iSCts and PkOgrams, funded under P.L. 90- 
576, was convened. 

The objectives of the Conference, determined by a Conference 
Steering Committee together with staff of the U.S. Ot'flce of Educa 
tlon, were: 

1. To identify and promote effective methods and 
•-echniques for moving career eduration from a 
project status into an ongoing educational pro- 
gram status. 

2. To determine and discuss major issues in the 
implementation and continuation of career educa- 
tion at the local. State. Regional, anu Federal 
levels . 

3. To provide an opportunity for the sharing of 
methods, techniques, and materials being utilized 
in the various projects. 

A. To promote the Improvement of career educatl:5n 
evaluation. 

5. To share information about the implications of 

recent and pending legislation for career education 
and vocational educatlor programs. 
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While general sessions were devoted to achieving some of the 
above objectives, the major focus of working groups within 
the Conference was on achieving the second objective. The 
issues that received major priority within conference working 
groups were identified in surveys by the ten U.S. Office of 
Education Regional Program Officers assigned to administer the 
program. 

Efforts were made to minimize the "show-and-tcll" atmos- 
phere that had been characteristic of the prior national coordi- 
nating conferences. Participants were asked to register for 
the Conference with a commitment to the resolution of the 
issues and problems that surfaced in the survey as being of 
major importance to practitioners across the Nation in the 
career education movement, generally, and in the Part D 
program in Vocational Education, specifically. 

Preference for Conference registrations and for hotel 
reservations was given to the following individuals: 

1. State-level adBiinic::rators of Part D pro^rami 
under P.L. 90-576. 

2. Local Project Directors of Federally-Admini- 
stered Part D Projects funded under Section 142(c) 
Part D, P.L. 90-576. 

3. Third-party evaluators of Part D, Section 142(c), 
Projects, 

4. Project Directors of fiscal Year 1973 Part C 
Projects funded under Section 131(a), P.L. 90-576. 

While priority was placed on the above individuals, it 
was possible to accommodate a limited number of other partici- 
pants such as teacher educators, local school administrators, 
and members of local project staffs under Part D Projects. 
Because there were no central funds for underwriting travel, 
per diem, or stipends for the Conference, these proceedings 
may be said to reflect the high level of commitment to the 
career education movement that exists within what is largely 
a vocational education community. 

Special appreciation is due the Conference Steering 
Committee: 

William Cummens 
U.S. Office of Education 
1200 Main Tower Building 
Dallas, TexfS 75202 
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Clarence A. Dlttenhafer 
Educational Research Associate 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 911 
Harrlsburg, PA 17126 

Judith Harlan 

Co-Director of Career Education 
Richland County School District #2 
Columbia, SC 29306 

Sidney C. High, Jr. 

Director, Division of Career Ed. Programr> 
L.S. Office of Education 
Washington, DC 20202 



Ellen Lyles 

U.S. Office of Education 
50 Seventh Stroet, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30323 

Ellen S. Poole 

Career Awareness Coordinator 
Administration Annex 
Wythe and Jefferson Streets 
Petersburg, VA 23803 

Nancy Rhett 
Manag^Mnt Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, DC 20202 

Elmer Schick 

U.S. Office of Education 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, XL 60606 



and the other U.S.O.E. Regional Officers who gave so 
generously of their time to conduct the Issues survey and to 
serve as resource people throughout the Conference: 



Matthew E. Cardoza 

Program Officer, CAE 

U.S. Office of Education 

J. F. Kennedy Federal Building 

Boston, MA 02203 



Joha Stahl 

U.S. Office of Education 
Federal Building 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10007 

Earl Dodrill 

U.S. Office of Education 
P.O. Box 13716 
3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 

Elmer Schick 

U.S. Office '>f Education 
300 South Wacker Drive 
32nd Floor 
Chicago, XL 60606 

Leslie L. Thompson 
U.S. Office of Education 
601 East 12,h Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

John Lacey 

U.S. Office of Education 
Federal Office Building 
Room 9017 

19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, CO 80202 

G. M. Stephens 

U.S. Office of Education 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, CA 9A102 

Sam Kerr 

U.S. Office of Education 
Arcade P]aza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattlp, WA 98101 

Parclclpants ^t the Dallas Conference included approximately 
46 State-level administrators, 124 local project personnel, 
29 evaluators or teacher educators, 12 from other agencies or 
institutiona, U U.S. Office of Education Regional Office repre- 
sentatives, and five U.S. Office of Education headquarters represent 
tat Ives . 

Joyce Cook 

Part D Program Coordinator 
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CAREER EDUCATION— PROJECTS TO PROGRAII 
William F. Pierce 



There Is an old saying that one ought to believe only about 25 percent 
of what someone says in introducing a speaker. In dealing with the Isaue 
of moving career education from a project status Into an ongoing educational 
program status you probably need a speaker who knows two kinds of things: 
(a) how to get resources and support for career education and (b) how to 
administer a program where you actually enroll acndent3. While I have 
had considerable experience with the former, you have an obvious advantage 
over me in the area of actual program administration. We will talk 
about these two areas today, but I will also spend some time this morning 
sharing some of my perspective;* from the national level and some of 
my opinions about the value of this conference. 

I am told that a keynote cpeaker is charged with setting the theme 
of the conference, with putting things in their correct perspective, 
and bringing some balance into the conference program. And it is 
Important that we not get carried away with the missionary zeal we all 
have for career education without first setting the stage concerning the 
Issues. 

Assuming the reiiponbility of a keynote speaker is awesome to me 
and vhen 1 think '^avesoineness I am reminded of a joke about Texas. 
I believe that you will find it appropriate. Some of you ~ particularly 
that group of vou that stood up from the Dallas region ~ have probably 
heard 'it already. Even I first heard it a long time ago. 

It seems that a fellow came to Texas for the first time and went 
into a bar. Now everything in that bar was enormous. The owners of 
the bar had planned it that way in keeping with Texas and the bigness 
of Texas. As the guy walked into the place, he realized that the bar, 
rather than being at a normal level was very high. He had to look up 
to the very tall bartender and when he tried to put his foot on the rail 
he had to raise it way up high, too. He ordered a straight shot which 
they served him in a great big glass. The guy was terribly impressed 
with the size of everything. When he decided he would have to go to 
the men's room, he asked directions from the bartender. The bartender 
told him, "It's through that door, and to the left.** He had no tt)re 
than closed the door good when the bartender remeaibered that the llgiht 
was not on and that he had forgotten to caution the guy about tiie 
swimalng pool. He ran cut, switched on the light, and found the 
visitor floundering around in the »winmimg pool. Tho visitor yelled, 
"Don't flush Itl Don't flush it!" 
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This says something about the avesomeness of Texas and, at the 
same time, about how I feel about my responsibilities as your keynote 
speaker* 



In preparing for this keynote address, I read a summary of the 
Issues you raised with our staff in response to their pre-conf erence 
survey. Those issues—generally in the form of questions—were. In my 
opinion, outstanding, Just excellent. After I read them I had three 
reactions. 

First, I wish i kaiew someone, even a combination oi people, who 
could answer all of those questions you raised about career education. If 
we could answer all those questions, the problems of career eudcatlon 
would be solved, and we could turn our attention to the energy crisis 
or whatever else we should be concerned about. We would have resolved 
all the things that bother you and that bother us. The concerns that 
we have for moving career education from a project to an accepted 
program extend past you to all the teachers who worry about providing 
appropriate educational experiences for every young person and every 
adult in our society. 

My second reaction Is that you must not look to us at the federal 
level or to any Individual to answer those questions, but that you look 
to yourselves for the answers. 

And third, after reading the questions, it seemed that perhaps 
one of the best ways In which to launch this conference would be to 
spend Just a few minutes trylnr to put yotu: projects and the career 
education movement In their proper historical perspective. It seemed 
to me that in that process some of the questions you raised might be 
answered. 

I will try to show this morning that, many of the Office of Education's 
previous activities and previous efforts have been not only to help 
shap^, form, and mold the evolving career education movement, but also 
to help move it from a project here and a project there over to all the 
kids and adults in all tne 17 thousand school districts, in all the 12 
Hundred coiiEnunlty colleges, and In all the universities In the country. 

And, in winding up, I propose to stress some of those Issues that 
ve think are terribly Icqjortant to the future of earner education and to 
lay a base of Inquiry for the remainder of the conference. 

Let me spend some time putting career education, the Part D projects, 
and the Part C projects in an historical perspective that I think will 
be helpful to you. 

On October 2, 1969, a policy paper was Issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education that started the first cycle of Part D projects. That 
policy paper stressed five particular aspects which were required of 
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5. To provide for the grantee or contractor to carry out the program 
with support from regular funding sources aftar the termination 
of the federal assistance under Part D. 

This was the U. S. Office of Education's first thrust under Part D. 
It was launched before Sidney Marland made his speech here in Texas 
that coined the term, "career education." So the moveaient toward 
accomplishing some of the goals of career education was begun under 
Part D before the career education movement that we talk about now 
vas ever begun. Obviously, the fit between those first Part D projects 
and the career education movement as it has evolved was not perfect 
although, admittedly, some of the goals were and are Che same. 

Some months after the Sidney Marland speech, in Fiscal Year 1972, 
the decision was made to use all of the Commissioner's Part C research 
money for additional career education programs. At this point we see 
vocational education research money pulled in for accomplishing some 
specific purposes in guiding the direction of the career education 
movement. 

In August of 1972 the second major policy paper was issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education for the Part D program. This was the statement 
of policy that brought most of you into the career education moveoent-- 
the one that created your projects. This policy paper no longer talked 
about cooperative vocational education, work experience, rnd intensive 
vocational training. It listed emphases such as awareness at the 
elementary level, exploration at the Junior high levtl, and preparation 
at the senior high level. Between the first policy paper for Part D 
in 1S69 and the second policy paper in 1972 a major shift is obvious. 
There was a shift in coimiiltment and a concern was expressed with how 
you carry out career education at the various levels. Your projects, 
then, moved c3oser into the mainstream of the career education movement. 
And, because of that shift, you have a different role and responsibility 
In career education than did the original project coordinators. 
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The Education Amendraen£« of 1972 brought about changes in our 
structure that had a great deal of Impact on what you are trying to do. 

First of all there was a budget request for federal dollars for 
career education, not Part D vocational education money, but money 
specifically allocated for career education. Of course, money did not 
come through at that time but, at least, the movement had been recognized 
In a legislative and In a budgetary sense. 

Second, the National Institute of Education was created with the 
passage of these Amendments and the four major career education models 
that the Office of Education had started were moved over as a responsi- 
bility of the newly-created education research agency. 

Third, f.he Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education was created 
and I, personally, joined the Office of Education as the Deputy Commis- 
sioner called for in the 1972 Amendments. Prior to my arrival in the 
U. S. Office of Education Sidney Mar land had, after careful deliberation, 
determined that the administrative responsibility for the fledgling 
career education program would be housed in the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education. Not everyone agreed with the decision, of course. 
Many of us were afraid that this administrative location for the career 
education program would be confusing to the field and that many people 
would say "Ah Hahl It is just another name for vocational education." 
Why else would it be housed in the same Bureau, the Buraau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education? For really good reasons, nonetheless, 
Sid Marland and others decided that the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education was the right place for the career education program 
during its fledgling years of development. 

When we put together the new Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, we had the opportunity to take in the Education Professions 
Development Act programs. This made a lot of sense to me. Taking 
those programs that dealt with personnel development and assigning them 
to the office responslDle for career education would permit, as far as 
legally possible, a shift of those programs over to the development of 
personnel for career education. 

Kenneth Hoyt joined the Office of Education about a year ago while 
the career education program was still a part of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education. We went to Dr. Hoyt because we needed help 
in determining what was needed in the field and what the career education 
practitioners wanted. AIso» we felt that we needed someone with a 
missionary zeal-^someone who could go out and '*tum on" the hardest* 
hearted administrator or the ^ardest-headed board of education member 
to career education. 

Finally, m our historical sequence, ve come to the Education 
Amendments of 1974 when the Hathaway Amendment detemdned the need for 
specific career education legislation. 
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That Amendment stipulated that the Director of Career Education 
would report directly to the Coronlflsloner of Education. The result of 
that Is that we are now In the process of moving the Division of Career 
Education and Ken Hoyt's staff from my administrative control in the 
Bureau of Occupational at>d Adult Education over to report directly to 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Hathaway 's reasoning was that if career education is, indeed, 
more than vocational education and if it does cut across all of education, 
then it should not be housed in the B-.reau of (Occupational and Adult 
Edi^cation. In a sense, then Hathaway reversed the decision that had 
been made by Commissioner Marland two years ago. 

I think that a few words about this particular administrative change 
process are in order. The move of the Career Education Program out of 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education is an administrative 
convenience to accomplish what the Act requires. What it does not do 
is diminish the commitment that both Ken Hoyt and I have to bringing 
about a career education program in this nation. It does not diminish 
my job as Deputy Commissioner of Occupational and Adult Education, it 
does not diminish my commitment to career education , and it does not 
dlnlnlsh my feeling that there are times v,-^';n it is quite appropriate 
to use vocational education funds to support the evolution of career 
education. 

Someone raised this as an issue in the pre-conf eirence survey. 
They were worried about whether it was appropriate to use vocational 
education money for career education. Frankly, if it had not been for 
the use of vocational education money, we would not be where we are 
today in career education. In the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and in the Amendments to that Act in 1968, Congress laid the foundation 
and the framework for career education. Those pieces of legislation 
were written by people who were beginning to worry about the delivery 
system of education. They were convinced that education w^s not really 
doing for voung people what it should be doing. So they gave us 
Icclslativ'e authority that was far broader than most vocational educators 
had ever perceived to be the responsibility of vocational education- 
legislative authority that was broad enough, in fact, to permit us to 
iaur-ch and to continue supporting career education kinds of activities. 

The preceding chronology has brought us up to today in the history 
of the Part D program and its relationship to the career education loove- 
ment. We have traced the ntovenent from the Congressional conndtaBent to 
irsproving education that was evidenced in the 1968 A=endnents to the 
Vocational Education Act through the passage of the career education 
provisions In the Education Aaendnents of 1974 that created the O^ff-ce 
cf Career Education in the U. S. Office of Education. 

And now, due to the federal and State emphasis cn career education aod 
due to the fantastic local response, we have federally-funded projects. 
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we have State-funded projects, and we have many locally funded projects. 
We have State-xaandated career education legislation in a number of 
States and we have States that are providing career education money in 
their budgets. We have a State Coordinator of Career Edu<:ation in 
every State in the Union, a special committee on career education with 
the Chief Sta^e School Officers, special federal funding for career 
education and, thanks to Kenneth Hoyt, we have an Office of Educstiou 
policy paper that outlines and describes the concepts behind career 
education that you helped to put together. That is hew we got from 
those Initial Part D projects to where we are today. 

Lets take a look now at some of the U. S. Office of Education's 
previous activities through which we have attempted to guide the career 
education movement and through which we have been and are attein>ting 
to move it over into an ongoing educational program for all the 
youths and adults of our society. 

First of all, we can say that we have had some e-i>erience in 
attempting to secure resources and support for you an:* for ourselves 
in our career education efforts. *Afl 1 mentioned previously, federAl 
funds were first re^jueated for career education (as a specific line 
i-em) through the Education Amendments of 1972. But mone? was not to 
be forthcoming for some time. In the intervening years between then 
and now ve were concerned that the perception in the field might be 
that career education would be permitted to die, particularly after 
Dr, Mar land, career education's greatest spckesma^u at that time, 
left the u. S. Office of Education. 

And so, we found what money we could from whatever source—from 
vocational education, from t:^e Office of Fiar^ning, Budgeting, and Eva- 
luation, and from our salary and expense money — to -ontinue at least 
a minimum level of activity. 

We continued to attesipt to get a career education appropriation 
from the Congress and we testified mightily €^,cli time. We lost the 
funds twice. On the second time around the funds were actually there at 
one point, but ve discovered that the Congress giveth and the Congress 
taketh away. Before we knew what was happening the funds had disappeared 
from the appropriations bill. 

One group that we kept hearing from in the field, not from practi- 
tioners like yourselves who were involved lii federal projects, but from 
ocher teachers was '^How can we get involved?" We couldn't tell them to 
get in\-olved by simply doing better the things a lot of teachers had 
done for a long time. 

Secondly, one of the tnings that I thought was needed was to get 
an aaaessaent of what existed in the field and thea make available the 
oest of the curriculum materials that had been developed to anvbcdy 
in the country that wanted to u9fe thea. For this particular activity 
we found a little Tsaney in -he vocational education bodget and used it to 



make an asseemment of the materials that were avallabl** for career 
education. What we found was not really surprising, found that there 

were very few good materials. Particularly scarce w^rc materials for 
which positive evidence of effectiveness existed. 

One of the outgrowths of this effort, however, was an assessment 
instrument which we vill be able to make available to you very Portly 
within a booklet designed tc help you Judge your own curriculum products. 
Then if your curriculum products aren't scoring as high as you feel they 
should, you can go and hide them someplace and no one will know the difference. 
Sometimes we get enatftored with things we do ourselves purely because 
we did them ourselves. But vhea we begin to lay them out against a 
set of criteria, it may appear evident that it Just doesn't mftke any 
difference whether we use them or whether we use what we have used 
historically. And if it does not make a difference, then I submit that 
neither you nor ve need to be in the career education business. 

Back in 1973 the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation made 
available about a quarter of a million dollars for the purpose of 
evaluating the first cycle of Part D projects. When they are available, 
the results of that evaluation study will help you and me to create a 
better career education program in the schools. 

And one of the things that I want to stress with you today is that 
we cannot survive much longer purely on our personal zeal for career 
education. We must show that it makes a difference with kids because 
the dollars are getting harder to get and the administrators are worried 
about accountability. We are going to have to be conuemed about 
accountability, as well, in career education. 

One of the things that ve did in an effort to improve our accountability 
and, therefore, our position in Justifying funds for career ediicatlon 
was to contract with Development Associates, Inc. for the Handbook for 
the Evaluation of Career Education Programs ^ This was accomplished through 
s.-ilary and expense money made available to ua from other parts cf the 
U. S. Office of Education by the new Coinmlssloner of Education, Terrel 
Bell. 

We have tried to look across your final reports and your third 
party evaluations so that ve can share th^ results with you and with 
the Congress in our budget Justifications. Your e^luatlons sxe too 
diverse to permit that. There is no systematic way of looking at results 
and we are convinced, after reading the reports and the evaluation results, 
that you hsve no systematic way of looking at your own results. We 
have a \-ery hard time asking Congress for 20 million dollars or 50 
million dollars for career education because they Invariably ask, '*What 
evidence do you have to show us that it really makes a difference?" 

Ve have furnished you the first draft of that e^-aluaticn document 
and we want you to know that we are committed to iising it. We are going 
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to ask you, the third-party evaluators, to use this document In evaluating 
the Part D projects. I don't believe that anyone is totally satisfied 
with the handbook. We are not satisfied with it. What we need is the 
benefit of your experience in using it so that it can be revised into 
the best possible document that gives you the kind of help you need. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have to get tough-minded about our 
evaluation of career education! Some people are saying that "if you 
leave career education alone, it will go away." But if you can show 
that career education makes a difference for students, there la no way 
that career education is going "to go avay." There will be no way to 
stop the good things that are happening to you^g people in your projects. 

But your ability and our ability to move career education into the 
mainstream as an ongoing educational program is going to depend on our 
ability to find systematic way of evaluating it and on our ability to 
show a positive difference for young people. 

After Kenneth Hoyt joined our staff, he began his series of mini- 
conferences that we", designed to do three things. First, we wanted 
input from the field into our third generation funding strategy. Our 
first two strategies hadn't worked too well and it was ciae to look at 
funding again. Secondly, we wanted to develop a concept paper which 
could ultimately result in a U.S.O.E. policy statement. And, finally, 
we wanted to begin to try to define career education. 

Mow that these activities have been accomplished, I am sure that 
Ken would suggest that there are things that ought to be happening in 
your projects that perhaps are not happening. But you have been, in 
some ways, limited by the scope of our laaginatlon when we wrote that 
second policy paper back in 1972. We have represented, in this roo«, 
however, the principal career education projects In the nation. And the 
major issue is, how do they move from projects to programs? There are 
a couple of things that I think we ought to try to dec! with. 

Let's talk about money first. You will say that ve have to have 
more money. Let r«e Just give you a perception of what we are going to 
have and what ve are not going to have. What we are not going to have 
Is a lot of federal money for career education at least in the next 
few years. Ve are not going to have a lot of federal money for any 
kind of education in the next few years givra the status of our 
economy. The economy is down, and caveer educaMon is still evolving; 
therefore, people do not want the federal level to put much money into 
career education because they are really not sure what we msan by it. 
We do not have adequate evaluation. There is even the question of who 
will make the decisions abcut federal money. There ere some basic 
questions about the appropriateness of a federal role in education. There 
is absolutely no constitutional necessity for the feaeral government to 
be Involved at all in any kind of educctlon. The constitutional 
responsibility for all education rests with the State constitution. 
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There are people at the federal level who are concerned about what the 
appropriate role of the federal government in education should be In 
the future. All of these things. In my mind. Impinge upon our getting 
great amounts of money for career education. 

All 1 am saying to you Is that you ought not to expect large amounts 
of money. What we are going to have to do Is continue as ^i^e are with small 
amounts of seed money. This will have to help you move from where you 
are to where you want to be In more locat5.ons around the country. You 
are t^lng to have to continue to stress tfte need for local and State 
funds. You are going to have to take pages out of books of people from 
other States that have been successful in getting State money, so you 
can go back and try to find ways to get your own State legislators to 
make that kind of commitment. You are going to have to find ways to 
get local money allocated to career education. You are not going to 
get two billion dollars from federal money for career education in the 
forseeable future. 

The second issue that I think we really ought to stress in this 
conference is th«t need for teachers, on every level, committed to 
education. Last night wc were talking to some people about how hard 
it is to turn certain teachers on — how to get them to be aware that career 
education is around. And once they are aware, how hard it is to get them 
to make that personal commitment to get involved. I think in this con- 
ference, "How to get those teachers committed'' should be a major stress. 
What are the strategies? What really works? What does not work? One 
of the things that should help is that we have tried to save and have 
been successful in saving the Education Professions Development Act. 
We are going to have monies available under that Act that we can use for 
career education personnel development* I thought the Act was going to 
be allowed to expire and we would not even have the opportunity to ask 
for additional resources. We will have thi Act, but how xrruch money 
we will get, I cannot say at this time. 

If ve do get money, I think we need to know from you, do we 
spend it for inservice training or preservice training? My feeling is 
that inservice is where it has to be. We have so many people in the 
schools who are going to continue to operate Jixst as they have always 
operated if we do not work with them. The number of teachers coming out 
of preservice is really insignificant compared with the number already 
in the classroom. »^ must concern ourselves about quality preservice 
and inservice education. 

We ought to concern ourselves about your respansibility to spread 
career education in your communities and in your States* How do we make 
you legitimate and logical arms of the Office of Education to help us 
to carry out our responsibilities at the federal level? We are going 
to need better dissemination strategies. You are doing a lot of things 
that yo^i cannot share. There is no way that you can r e a ll y share them 
vith others the way you shoxiid. I think others in this room are doing 
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things that they would like to shares with you and that you would like, 
to have. Putting them out on the table once a year Is not an adequate 
and appropriate dlsbeolnatlon strategy. We have to have a better way 
to get to you the materials » the techniques, the things that work, and 
the awareness of things that do not work. 

I am about out of time, but let me very quickly tick through some 
of the things that you Identified In your conference survey that we 
certainly concur with and that need to be stressed. The roles of the 
coordinator and the counselor are not well-defined. \*he counselor 
really does not know what his or her role Is In career education* 
You must think this through, and If anybody can help you do that, it 
will be Ken Hoyt with his perspective of the counseling field and Its 
relationship to career education. 

We have to get Involved In career education at the secondary level. 
It Is very appropriate that one of your work groups Is going to consider 
how to get career education Installed at the secondary school level. 
We must consider, at the same time, our post-secondary programs. If 
career education really is what we say It Is, If it really Is part of 
the educational game, then we had better start worrying about the post- 
secondary level as well. 

The federal level, with limited funds, can only provide funds that 
are catalytic. We can only provide them to you so that they grease the 
squeakr wheel. They should go to where the friction points are. They 
should begin to answer some of the questions that we do not have answers 
for now: Questions like, "Is there a difference between career education 
and career education for disadvantaged kids?" "Are there different 
things that you have to do to make career education programs wort?" If 
that is the case, our role at the federal level is to provide resources 
to help you answer some of those questions. 

We will soon break into work groups. If I am right about what I 
say, you are where it is going to happen and you are going to be the 
people that really make this conference go. You should be anxious to 
get started and go tc work on the issues. 

Let oe share with you a thought you can take with you as you worry 
about career education. We ought to ^Vorry about** it, because to many, 
career education is one of the things that I9 going to help salvage 
a lot of kids in this country who are not now being salvaged. I do 
not think we cfi:n let it die a natural death. I do not think we can 
continue to let people snipe at it. I do not think we can continue to 
go with unanswered questions; therefore, I think the use of the term 
*Srorry about** is an appropriate choice. Let me share vlth you the 
thoughts of Lewis Carroll, I have used it before, and some of you may 
have heard It. In a piece called the Hunting of the Saark he said, 
•^The valley grew low and narrower still, and the evening grew darker and 
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colder, til out of nervouBtiess and not from good wlll» th^y marched 
along shoulder to shoulder/' I would rather we would march along, In the 
development of career education with the other teachers and the other 
people that you have to work with to move it from proJ#»ct to projram, 
out of good will. But if we cannot have It that way, then let us make 
them nervous as hell ao they march along with us as we take this thirg 
from where it is to where it ought to be. 
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Thanks for the Introduction. I might say, you* re a tremendous ego 
builder. Let's start with a little riddle. A father was driving his 
son to the airport and they had an automobile accident. The father was 
killed ::.nd the son was taken to the hospital. Upon seeing the patient 
the doctor said, "Oh my God, it's ray son." Have you figured it out? Just 
a few facts. 

According to the 197C Department of Labor census, women comprise 
more than one-third of the national labor force. However, they're 
concentrated in a relatively small number of occupations* It's albo 
projected that 90 percent of all women work at some time during their 
lifetime. Roughly, 40 percent of all married women work. We could go 
on and on, but that's not the point of this session. These facts should 
communicate to you the concerns that the Women's Program Staff in the 
Office of Education and women across the country have with the direction 
that career education takes as well as vocational education. Recent 
federal legislation that will impact on career education as it applies 
to women is contained in three specific laws or acts. These acts Include 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972: Title IV of the Education 
Amendments of 1974, Section 406, Career Educatiori; and Section 408, Women's 
Education Equity Act. 

I would like to spend a few minutes on each one. Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 is the prohibition of sex discrimination. 
And Just a short quote in terms of the thrust, ''No person in the United 
States shall on the basis of sex be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, cr be subjected to discrimination under any program 
or activity receiving federal financial assistance. '^ ITie law then proceeds 
to note several exemptions. These exemptions do not include Vocational 
Education, Professional Education. Graduate Higher Education, or Education 
in Public Undergraduate Schools. Provisional Regulations for Title IX were 
published in June of 1974, two years after the enactment of the legislation. 
The coaaaent period was extended for many reasons and it closed on October 15, 
1974. Seven hundred comments were received and reviewed by the Office of Civil 
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Rights and the Office of Education. The regulations have now been written 
in final form, and they will be sent to the President. Wbcn the President 
signs the regulations they will be published in the Federal Register and 
simultaneously sent to Congress for review. As you are aware, the 
Education Amendments of 1974 mandated that all regulations must be reviewed 
by Congress Forty-five days after that, providing the Congress does not 
amend the law itself, the regulations will become law. 

What are some of the implications of Title IX for career education? 
Career Education programs and career opticis cannct y^e liruited to one sex, 
designed by ons sex. or administered by one sex. r.it would he prohibited. The 
sex specifi: nature of most vocational education programs will require 
considerable :;hanging as it is merged into career education. Changes in 
attitudes, sex-role expectations, staffing patterns, resource allocation, are 
Just a few areas that will be subject to change. Affirmative efforts may have 
to be developed that permit the formally excluded sex, one or the other, to 
develop basic competencies and skills that are necessary to enter into programs. 
Positive steps will have to be initiated to gain parent and community 
understanding and support for eliminating career stereotypes. Education 
personnel will have to receive training lu a wide variety of areas, not the 
least of which is training in terms of recognizing their own behavior patterns, 
their own perceptions, and their own projections as they influence the young 
child in terms of career options. 

Hidden curriculum is as important a formative agent as the explicit 
curriculum. Curriculum and instructional materials should be examined for 
stereotyping by sex, and the developing of new materials should eliminate sex--role 
stereotyping. I took a moment after the moming session to look at some of the 
materials. Some that are on display obviously have been developed with a 
conscious attempt to eliminate stereotyping and to confront the issue of women 
in the world of work. I do ask you, as you develop new materials and programs 
in career education, to be extremely careful of the stereotyping nature of 
pictures, examples, phrases, etc. Guidance and counseling policies, practices^ 
and the inetruaents that they utilize continue to reinforce the sex-roles 
socialization, and therefore, limit career options for both boys and girls. As 
Bill Pierce indicated in the key-note speech, career education must look at the 
role of the coiXTtSclor and this is doubly true when we now add the male-female 
dimension. 

Title IX is not a funded statute. Many people are under the impression 
that they can receive funds by applying to Title IX to help them change prac-- 
tices, procedures, staffing patterns in their school systems. There are no 
funds in Title IX. It is an anti-discrimination statute^ This means that 
schools and post-secondary systems must carry the major lesponsibility in 
bringing about the changes needed for compliance. 

Title IV of the Education Amendaents of 1974 contain two sections that 
are relevant to education equity for worsen. Section 408, the Women's 
Educational Equity Act of 1974, is specifically designed to support programs 
that will open options for women and e\rcntually bring about changes with 
equalized opportunities. The scope of the act is extremely broad, specifying 
research and development, evaluation, testing, educational program developoent , 
counseling, athletics, career education, vocational education, educational 
administration, and programs for unemployed and underemployed women. Eligible 
recipients of grants or contracts are equally as broad. Public agencies are 
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eligible and not limited to public educational agencies. It is highly conceivable 
that a public welfare agency would submit under VJEEA a program designed or 
focusing upon underemployed women. Private nonprofit organizations and individuals 
are also eligible applicants. I believe, and we're trying to check this out, 
that tli.a is the only piece of legislation issued by the Office of Education that 
includes individuals as recipients. In fact, there is a special provision for 
what we are calling mini-grants, grants not to exceed $15,000 for individuals. The 
act is also broad in terms of the educational levels. It can address issues in the 
area of women's equity ranging from preschool to adult. This act also mandates 
a Presidential Advisory Committee and specifies its functions. But we won't go 
into that except to say the committee has not been appointed at this time. To 
echo Bill Pierce's statement, relative to the economy and its effects on 
educational appropriations, it is highly unlikely that the authorized level, 
$30 million will be appropriated. In fact, I would bet anything on that. 
However, we are optimistic that there will be an FY*76 appropriation. Women's 
Educational Equity Act is the program support side of the equity coin and 
Title TX Is the prohibition against inequity. WEEA itself is not sufficient. 
Equity must be mainetreamed. You know, we started a number of years ago 
mainstreamii^g special education in the regular curriculum. The States passed 
laws on malnat reaming. We have to mainstream this effort also. Every Office 
of Education supported project must assume leadership In this area. 

Now I would like to turn to Section A06 which is of particular interest 
to you. The legislation is very specific in terms of the will of Congress, 
not its intent, on the issue of sex in career education. I would like to quote 
a few lines from your Act. Section A06, <a)(l): "Every child," and I*m omitting 
things here, "should be prepared for gainful or maximum employment according 
to his (^r her ability." Three under that same Section, "Each State and local 
education agency should carry out a program of career education which provides 
every child the widest variety of career education options which are designed 
to prepare each child," emphasis mine, "for maximum employment and participation 
In our society, according t(.^ his or her ability." The purposes in A above are 
to be achieve by, and this Is (b)(3), assessing the status of career education 
programs and practlrf»9, Including a reassessment on the stereotyping of career 
opportunlt Jes by rnco (;r by Rex," and (6), "developing local plans for 
implementing career education prograns designed to insure that every child," 
etc. "accor^lln? his or her ability." 

Th*'re wt'rt a » i pi :>vlsionfi that I focused on Chat were in reference to 

not only *?rnloyTneiv h"* rnaxlr^iP. timployment. Women, traditionally, have been 
channeled, encourag^*d, uncoii^clc uely or conflciously — we are not pointing fingers 
here — but the fact retnalnf^ that thf-y have been encourageH. and identifed with 
the lower paying poHltlons In our society. Not only have ;:hey been encouraged 
to t-ngage in the lower paying prof cms ions and occupations sidi.'i-by-side with 
men, they had, until the equal pay act, rooelved less pay tor tho same work. I 
think that it 'a quite significant that not only employment is referred to in 
this legislation, but maximum employment. The implications d 406 we really 
do not have to talk about, since the law is explicit and the program Is still in 
Its Infancy. Faith In the commitment of Congress to career education has been 
affirmed in your minds when Dr. Pierce said this morning that his faith in it 
was confirmed by the creation of an Office of Career Education that reports 
directly to the Conmiflflloner of Education. My faith in the commitment of 
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Congress to equal opportunity for all children Irresi^ctlve of race or sex Is 
conflmcied by the expllcltness of the career education section. 

Finally, we have looked only at federal legislation. Education Is 
constitutionally the business of the State. Each of you should be alert to 
Scate lavs that decide to eliminate sex discrimination In education. The 
past two years have witnessed a growing trend for the passage of State laws 
covering school curriculum issues. These laws range from general comprehension 
laws prohibiting discrimination In education — for example, Massachusetts and 
New jersey — to tuore specific laws requiring the Inclusion of minority and 
women's history and contributions in the school curriculum, such as in 
California. The development of "survival courses'* combining home economics 
and shop courses in Massachusetts is another example, the competitive basketball 
opportunities for girls in Kentucky — I*m Just naming a few. State laws are 
more readily enforceable and State enforcement agencies are more readily 
available for compliance. Schools and educational decisionmakers must take 
sex discrimination and sex stereotyping seriously. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT 



William F. Pierce 



One thing that Joan Duval said. In terms of Career Education as It 
pertains to sex-role stereotyping. Is that It must maximize the options of 
people. This is one of your responsibilities. Career education must let 
people determine what it is they can carry out — and want to carry out in 
society — and what they most appropriately can accomplish given their own 
abilities, their own attittidea, and their own aptitudes. You fail as career 
educatord if you do not maximize those opportunities for young girls as you 
do for young men. 

I think you have two responsibilitiea — one, to do that Job as a part of 
your responsibility In career education and, two, to help vocational educators 
Co understand thftt th*y ar'^ indeed guiltv of continuing to perpetuate sex-role 
stereotyping in this country. This is sometimes inadvertent, and mostly 
unintentional. And historically women who were trained in particular occupations 
could not get employed if you wanted to get them employed. But the employment 
picture is changing now. You have a responsibility to help vocational educators 
to overcome this with fact. As you move to incorporate vocational education as 
an integral part of the total career education concept, I think you have a role 
to play with respect to opportunities for women. You must help vocational 
educators understand what it in they have to do for women in that part of the 
program which deals with preparation. 

I have a daughter who is five years old. I get a little tired of her 
being inadvertently told that she cannot do certain things in our society. In 
specific kinds of weya it limits her perception of herself. Recently I was 
home talking to her and she said she wanted to be a nurse. I said why didn't 
she want to be a doctor. She said girls are nurses and boys are doctors. I 
came unglued and I ranted and raved and told her that she could be anything 
she wanted to be. As a matter of fact, I told her she could be a truck driver 
if she wanted to. For the next two or three weeks whenever we talked about 
what she wanted to do, she was always going to be a truck driver. One day she 
came to me and said, **Daddy, I'm sorry. I don't want to be a truck driver, I 
want to be a cowboy girl." That is appropriate, and I give her that she wants 
to be a girl and nobody wants to take away from females that fact that they are 
going to continue to be girls. I thought, ''What do you call it if you do not 
call it a cowboy?" A cow-person does not sound very good. I want her to be a 
cowboy if that is what she wants to be, whatever her Job. I think that is the 
rule and that you really have quite a responsibility achieving it. 
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Let ne talk now about vocational education legislation. There are two 
pieces of proposed legislation that pertain to career education and we need to 
look at how they will Include career education and what their Irnpact might be. 
For the last two months we have been trying to develop an Administration bill 
that will be our version of what the new vocational education legislation ought 
to look like. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 will expire at the 
end of this year and we will, therefore, need new vocational education 
legislation. Now the legislation can take a number of forms. It can be a 
simple extension of what is already there, or it can take some minor adjustments 
of what's there. It can :ake the form of the bill that has been introduced by 
the American PerSs^nnel and Guidance Association, which has a heavy counseling 
and guidance Influence and puts that into a new perspective in vocational 
education. It could take the form of the bill introduced by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges which deals mo.:e specif ically with 
greater Impact and emphasis on post-secondary. Or it can take some other form. 
We have been developing an Administration position, a vocational educatl'^!: bill 
that will be our version of what that final legislation ov^ght to look like. 

What is going to happen in the practical realities of the Washington scene 
Is that Congress and people who work for congressional le^^ders will take all of 
those inputs. They will take into consideration the good parts of all the bills 
and come up with a piece of legislation. The legislation will have in it certain 
parts of all the bills and I did not mention the other bill, which is the 
American Vocational Association's bill. 

One of the things that we did in developing and preparing the Administration's 
vocational education legislation was to talk long and hard about what should be 
said in vocational education legislation about career education. Should we try 
to have a section or a title of the Act that dealt with career education? Should 
we continue soire of the things that we are already doln*:? Should we continue to 
allow people on the State and local levels to u.^e vocational education funds for 
prevocatlonal kinds of activities? 

We finally decided that because of the confusion, because people still 
don't understand the difference in vocational education and career education, 
because we already have legislation In Section 406 that provides for career 
education and that makes it clear and distinct from vocational education, we 
recommended in this legislation to the Congress that they not mix the two — that 
they not have vocational education funding and career ediication funding in the 
same piece of Jeglslation. That is going to be the position that we will take 
forward to Congress. We will have Included in that vocational education 
legislation those things that have always been permissible under the vocational 
education leglslatlcn and will continue to be permissible, such as using Part B 
programs and Part B funds for prevocational types of activities. 

We will continue to strengthen the business of our industrial arts programs 
and in many ways those are the exploratory parts of career education. In 
themselves, they are not — but they certainly have contributed to it. 
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The vocational education research funds have been retained. The purposes for 
which the funds could be used In Part C, Part D, and Part I h;»ve be^n retained. 
Although we are doing away with Part C, Part D. and Part I as separate parts, 
the activities have been retained. We are saying "Hey, let's worry about what 
the needs are and let's not let the level of funding Unit our activity in a 
particular area." We need more curriculum developinent and w* do not need to be 
limited to the four million dollars Congress has given us annually for currlculun 
development. We can, under the proposed legislation, use as ouch as is made 
available of the total amount for research and denonstrarion and curriculum as 
we want to. All of these provisions b«ve been retained. 

The opportunity to have Part D demonstration programs that are indeed 
delivering career education activities has been retained. So the bill has not 
been changed in any significant way. And again, we have not said that vocational 
education ought tc have c separate title for caretr etiucation or recommended to 
Congress that they put five million dollars in ic. We reached this decision 
together with Ken Hoyt who is working very closely with U3, and our sense was 
that Congress could not deal with that. They could not d«ial with Section 406 
and vocational education legislation that had money in it for care^^r education 
as well. So we backed off. 

The other ^lece of legislation that I think you need to be aware of, that 
has an implication for career education, is the Higher Education Act that also 
expires this year. It is being reviewed by Congress and will be either 
repassed as an extension or with certain kinds of rftvislons. Title Five of the 
Act represents the Education Professions Develoo'nent Act portions. W*. have 
recommended, and HEW has accf.pted the recoimnendation, that the orlncioal 
activities allowed under the legislation be retained. The exceotion was that we 
removed all those activities thai simply provided more teachers of an unspecified 
kind that tends to peroetuate the problem of a te-cher surrlus. This was one of 
th*" things that Congress was worried Pbout. We h-ve ttn Act now that continues 
to crank out more teachers in are-^s i ike history and English wSere they cannot 
find employment. We removed that authorization but we have tried to retain in 
it activities tii-t deal with quality and the improvement of teachers tnrough 
inservlce. Therefore, it will allow us to soend those monies, if you get 
beyond the authorization stage, for career education. 

Ue will be working very closely with Ken Hoyt as he develops the whole career 
education thrust of the Office of Education. One of the reasons that he Is 
Rolng to work out of the Commiesloncr's Office is that he can go to all of the 
Deputy Commissioners and all of the other parts of the OJflce of Education and 
tan thea to contribute to the whole career education effort. Certainly, I hope 
he does not have to tap us. I hope he does not feel be is tapolng us, and that 
by the way we organize, he feels we are in the 8a-« program. i« ^^y^y 
a matter of tapping the EPDA program. In so-w» of the otn-.rs it is Wnd of * 
tap like pulling some of the peoole kicking and scre*.nlng Into the 20th century 
in our career education efforts. In our case, I do not think you're going to 
have to drag us, particularly if I continue to have a re-nonsibllity for the 
EPDA program. 

Those are the two legislative packages that we have responsibility for. 
As indicated to you in your program, we are going to have an hour to talk 
specifically about the vocational education legislation end 1 vi\l be happy to 
go into more detail about what it looks like *«t t>'^t tl^t. 
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While listening to some of the remarks here» I was recalling that I have 
had a difficult problem over the past 24 hours* I was in Washington, my car 
was in Tulsa, my wife was In Stillwater » anc', this meeting was in Dallas* And 
through some hectic scrambling arour \ 1 picked the car up in Tulsa, vent to 
Stillwater, said hello to my wife, whanged the contents of the suitcase, and 
drove down this morning* You will have to excuse the Infonal attire since 
this is my traveling costume* 

I live in an all«-female household and I have for a considerable period of 
time* 1 am a strong supporter of this being a two-way street* When ve built 
our home, we built three bathrooms* There are fhr^^e females and I have a 
stando! i position at each one of the bathrooms* I am second in any one of the 
bathrooms that I care to use* When we get up in the mornings, I wait until one 
of them appears to be vacated and at that point in time, I can move in. 

I am very much in sympathy with women* I am in the area of business in vocational 
education and that is predominantly a female field* They are a little suspicious 
of me at times* We have a mid-vinter conference this Friday and Saturday — if 
any of you would care lo visit with our eight men and some 110 women* We men 
have our difficulties in getting activities passed in that particular group* It 
Is an interesting group, though, and I would not trade places with anyone* 

With reference to the legislation that is pending at this present point , I 
think we ought to give credit where credit is due* I think many of the results 
in these different pieces of legislatiom came about out of initial inputs from the 
Office of Education, and especially Dr* Pierce's office* He has beem an extremely 
cooperative individual in working with all of the different groups that are 
interested in this parLicular piece of legislation* We in the American 
Vocational Association felt somewhat obligated to address ourselves to the 
questlo'' the legislation since no panel of consultants was appointed as had 
been dene in the two previous pieces of legislation* 

As a vesult, AVA brought together a gentleman named Mel Barlow, with whom I 
am sure all of you are acquainted, and myself to try to get a feeling ffom the 
Constituency In the field as to what should be incorporated into the legislation. 
One of the thinji^s that appeared to keep cropping up was tnis question, "Is the 
AVA going to be derelict in its duty if it does not address itself to the question 
of career education?" As a result we tried to identify ways in which this 
question might be addressed* I do not know how many of you might have seen 
copies of HK-17304 which was Introduced during the last session* There was no 
guarantee that this would become a real piece of legislation for two reasons: 
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ive results. If you get negative findings in the evaluation, that simply 



1* It was Incroduced ]ate In the session. 

2. Tue Congress vas much more concerned with a 
number of other questions than they were with 
education legislation that still had several 
months to run* 

We dia Incroauce a piece of legislation that addressed Itself to a number 
of different l^ssues with the hope that Interested persons would get copies of 
it, look ac it, decide wnat needed to be done to Improve it, and make 
recommendations for cnaiige. We h^d a meeting last Thursday, in Washington, at 
which time we had some inputs from a numoer of different groups • Hopefully 
there will be a new piece of legislation that will be Introduced some time 
during the next two to four weeks* 

I think tne best way to acquaint you with what is covered in the section 
of that legislation that deals with the question that we hwe here, would be 
for lae to read the stateju^nt of the purpose of Part B. rnls particular piece 
of legidldcion wad divided lato five p^ttsi A, B, C, D, and £• "A" dealt with 
the question of national and Stace advisory councils and the necessity for a 
strong planning component; "B" dealt with something that had been called 
prevocational education; "C", the vocational programs as we have known them in 
operation over the last few years; "D" with what we might call support services, 
and "E" with the parts that are identified by Dr. Pierce as former Parts C, D, 
and It and some elements of the personnel development program. 

Part B, I thiuk, is tne one that has tne greatest Implication for this 
group. If I may, I will read the statement of purpose for a section coded 
career guidance and exploration. The term prevocational vas taken out and the 
term career guidance and exploration has been substituted as a recommendation 
to the Congress. 

It is the purpose of this Part to implement an additional 
porcion of tne caieer education concept in which 
vocational education can play an Important role. As a 
process, career education includes career awareness, 
career exploration, career decision-making, career 
planning, career preparation, career entry, and career 
progression. The prima interest of vocational education 
is career preparation and career progression. To carry 
out this mission vocational education needs a 
comprenenaive career guidance and exploration effort. 
This Part is intended to provide support for those parts 
of career education, particularly crucial to the total 
mission of vocational education. 

This is the statement of purpose as incompassed in the proposed legis- 
lation. Tne funding level is identified as $60,000,000. I think it is a few 
dollars* less than $60,000,000 in the initial year of authorisation. The 
legislation will increase in increments of $15,000,000 up to $120,000,000 in 
the fifth year of operation. 
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We feel that there is an Important place for the career education 
concept in any legislation dealing with vocational education. We think that 
one of the difficulties that has been experienced by vocational educators in 
the past has been the inability to address this question. Sometimes we have 
not been able to work with the youngsters at a level in their educational 
program to insure that youngsters were making decisions fron accurate 
information rather than from emotions or from efforts of a particular teacher 
or counselor. 

1 do not think that there is much more tnat I could add about the legislation 
at this particular time- I would be happy to entertain any suggestions that 
you care to make or any inputs that you would like to make. I will look 
forward to visiting with you later in the conference. 
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CAREER EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1974, TITLE IV, SECTION 406 



Sidney C. High, Jr. 



The two preceding speakers, Dr. Pierce and Dr. Van Hook, have discussed 
pending legislation. I asked to follow Vic because the piece of legislation 
that I want to talk about Is no longer pending, it has been enacted. I thought 
that it would fit a little better at the end of the program. 

The last time I spoke in this room wae last April, I believe. Vc had a 
career education meeting involving the State coordinators of career education 
from about 45 States that met In this very room. At that time, I talked on 
the subject of pending legislation. I am happy to report that In the 
Intervening months the legislation has been enacted by the Congress and signed 
into law by the President. I am speaking basically of the Education Amendments 
of 1974, Public Law 93-380. The Congress passed the bill and on August 21, 197 
President Ford signed It. In the Education Amendments of 1974, there iri a 
title called Title Four, and within that title there is something called the 
Special Projects Act which is a new approach that Congress has taket\. The 
Special Projects Act provides the U.S. Commissioner of Education with funds to 
carry out exemplary and demonstration type projects in areas of concern to the 
Congress and to the Commissioner. 

I think that It is important to note that this Is not a research and 
development authority. This Special Projects Act does not authorize the 
Commissioner to do research and development. That, as you know, is a mission 
of the National Institute of Education. They were commissioned by Congress t.-^ 
be the research and development agency In education. So they will continue to 
perform the research and development function. Congress seemed to feel that 
the Commissioner needed some money that could be used for exemplary and 
demonstration functions. If you have some good research and development 
results on problems and you think that you know better ways to accomplish some 
other education goals as a result, then there is a need for the Commissioner 
of Education to be able to move out and work with State and local school 
districts and actually exemplify th ^se better approaches. So that seems to be 
the general tenor of the Special Piojects Act. 

The law says that $200,000,000 Is aufhorlxed each year for the Special 
Projects Act. It goes on to say that the $200,000,000~cr whatever amount is 
appropriated— is to be divided in half. Half of the money, $100,000,000 in 
the ideal circumstance, would be retained by the U.S. Cojmlsslonej of Educatio 
and he could use this for exemplary projects in whatever areas that he felt 
needed special attention in the whole field of education. The other half, 
$100,000,000 on the other side of the column, must be used for priority areas 
that Congress Itself has Indicated. A number of those areas are metric 
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education, women's eq\xfXy in education, and connnunity schools. One of those 
special topics is career education. So I am trying to set the framework of 
the big Special Projects Act — half of the money the Commissioner can use for 
special projects in areas that he feels to be of high priority- The other 
half must be spent for certain priority areas that Congress has designated. 

We are fortunate in career education that Congress has designated career 
education as one of the congreeslonally-mandated areas of concern. Each year 
what^ver money is appropriated for the Special Projects Act vlli be divided 
and then subdivided and career education is one of the mandated problem areas 
that oust receive some attention. So wc lock forward now to the next three 
years«*-as the authority la good until June 30, 1978. For the next three fiscal 
years, after this one, we can be assured of some sort of support for exemplary 
and demonstration type work in career education. Congress has given us three 
authorities in Section 406 which deals with career education. Congress has 
told us to do three things. 

First, we are to conduct a national survey and assessment of the status of 
career education and report the findings back to Congress befvOre November, 1975. 
So that la the first thing right off the top. Any monies that are received 
must in part be used to conduct a national survey and assessment of the programs, 
projects, materials, and curriculum in career education. Ve must assemble a 
report and submit it to the Congress by November, 1975, so that they will have 
a fixed baseline as to where we stand now in career education. It will be 
very useful to have this sort of baseline each year, as we can measure our 
progress each year against the previous baseline. A natloral survey and assessment 
is the first order of business. 

The second thing that they have given us authority to do is to support some 
exemplary projects. They want some exemplary model projects in career education. 
They have spelled out in the law the sense of Congress as to what career 
education is to be . They have said that you can go out and use some of this 
money to develop s^me exemplary models that people and Congress can look at 
and see what a real ongoing project in career education would look like. 

The third thing that they have authorized us to do, and we can only do that in 
the beginning of the second year of funding, is to provide grants to States 
that would like to develop a State plan for career education. A particular 
State can apply for and receive a grant in the sacond and third years of ftinding. 
With this money, the State is not to operate a career education program, but it 
can use the funds to develop a very thorough and systematic statewide plan; 
a plan to determine what the State would have to do to Implement career 
education in all the districts of the State. This would obviously involve some 
in all the districts of the State. This would obviously invol^'e some needs 
asse8sments«>-a8sessments of occupational status, present resources, and 
additional resources needed to implement career education through a very 
comprehensive State plan. So beginning in the second year, which would be 
fiscal year 1976, we will be authorized to award grants to States for that 
purpose. 
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Those are the three things that the law allows us to do and it is inportant 
to note the exclusions. We have no authority to do research and development 
work. We have no authority to do curriculum work* Those are two things that 
are not within the scope of Section 406. Hopefully, the Natii)nal Institute 
of Education will be moving ahead with its research and developmental work 
in career education and we will have to relate very closely to them for those 
developmental aspects of the overall career education program. 

I do not want to go into a lot of detail beyond this, because I underotand 
that in the next hour we will break into small groups and people especially 
interested in more detail about the career education legislation will have a 
chance to Keet in a smaller group and discuss the details. I think that gives 
you a broad framework. We do have new piece of legislation. The funding 
is not fantastic. The law authorizes up to $15,000,000 per year. Actually 
the amount appropriated this year was $10,000,000. So wt have $10,000,000 
cash sitting in the Treasury, marked for career education, that we can 
draw on. 

We have all of the problems associated with a new piece of legislation. We 
have to develop Federal Regulations and have these r:leared by all 3,000 of the 
people that wotk for the Office of Education— I think, almost all of them. 
Then we have to have them signed by the Secretary of E.E.W. and published in 
the Federal Register. Only when regulations have been published officially 
in the Federal Register can we begin to receive applications, award grants, 
and get the program underway. There is a time clock ticking away. We have to 
have all this accomplished no later then June 30 when the fiscal year ends. We 
are deeply involved now in doing this with a lot of support from the Office 
of Education. We have had excellent support from the Office of General Counsel 
the legal people. Dr. Pierce has been the leading champion iu trying to 
hanaer these draft regulations through the review process and get them out 
in print. We are very appreciative of the tremendous support that he has 
given us to keep the things moving. Hopefully, they will be out and we will 
have the program by June 30. Those of you who would like to discuss various 
implications of the legislation can get together in the small groups here in 
the next hour. 
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EVALUATION OF CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Peter D/vls 



I am very pleased to be here primarily because it is not very often 
that evaluators and researchers get an opportunity to share their own 
thoughts and observations with a group that is actually trying to do the 
work. We are very plet^sed to have this opportunity. It is rather a 
unique one for us. All too often we submit a report and then it takes a 
long time before it ever gets to the peoj^le who can use it. The results 
from the data can't really be presented but we can ahare what I can put 
under the category of helpful hinta for you so that you can take them back 
home for uae in your own project. This will enable you to operate a 
more effective and meaningful project. Some of the suggestions are not 
based on data, but on our experiences gained throughout the country by 
visiting projects. We feel these Insights and observations could be 
useful to ycu. 

Our purpose this morning is to focus on the things that might be 
helpful to you. Most projects here are at least 18 months old. It is 
not by accident that these projects are represented, Thet people on the 
panel are the ones who bridge the span from the first round of projects 
to the second round of projects and who still are experimenting. The 
basic format of this presentation is that we will have four topics that 
we will cover and spend about 10-15 minutes on each. The four topics 
that we will cover are: project planning, project managernent , project 
evaluation, and the role of the State. Every presentation will come to 
the other side of the table to see if there are any questions or any 
comments that they might want to add to the presentation. Then we will 
go on to the next topic. We will go back and forth in that fashion until 
all presentations are completed. 



Russell Schuh 



It is nice to be the first presenter on project planning. One of the 
first things in planning is the new activities which require preparation. 
Frequently projects seem to neglect this or seem to forget it when they 
are doing their planning. The planning period usually Involves acquisi- 
tion of matarials, training staff, development of curriculum, development ( 
procedures, and other planning efforts. The planning phase usually does 
not cost as much as the operational phase of the program. You should 
recognize that you ere going to operate for a given period of time at 
reduced expenditures for planning so that you can plan high enough budgets 
for the operational phase. If that is not possible, the project should 
consider applying for a standard arrangement for the operational year 
while they are considering their final results. 
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Another thing we found that projects fall to consider when they're 
doing their planning la the continuation after federal funds. At the 
end of three years, Part D Just stopped and the projects had not made 
adequate preparation for this. And as we know, many projects here have 
18 months left In their operational programs. But in planning the con- 
tinuation of acdvities, that 18 months may be a little bit deceiving. 
For example, it is not uncomoon in our experience for the budget of a 
school system to require up to 12 months' notice in adding new expendi- 
tures or securing financial support. This means that a project manager 
looking at an 18 months' leadnimc before he has to consider continuation 
from school district monies may only have, in reality, six months. Fre- 
quently the federal year does not go with primary financing of public 
schools so that, for many school systems, the year begins next month or 
with March or April for budget planning. This means that what looks like 
six rrionths or 18 months in terms of continuation may, in fact, be only 
two monthp. I suspect that there are some project people here who may 
have literally only two months in which to plan continuation of their 
project using district monies even though they think ihey have half thus 
project's operational time remaining. 

One of the things we found that is very Important in planning is f-o 
be able to Identify the participant in the project. In making your 
financial design, your plan cor operation, and your goals, you should be 
able to clearly Identify vrhat activici^s you expect, what staff people 
you are going to utilize, what participating teachers and counselors will 
be involved, and what student participation you expect. The nature of 
the project acclivities being stated clearly in the beginning is very im- 
portant to the manager in M^ms of being able to deal with operational 
aspects of the programs throughout the year. 

One of the things to watch for when determining ptiorities during 
your planning phase is whether Job de4crlpt:(ons are specific to your 
project or generic to your school system. If your Jcb descriptions are 
generic, and in many cases we found them to be so, we find them not being 
very clear in terms of what is expected of the staff and what they are to 
do during the term of the project. 

Another thing that we noticed in planning is that frequently projects 
have planned Joint efforts with other activities and other programs that 
were related. But the nature of the Joint efforts was not formalized, nor 
written in advance. Therefore, during the project, directors were faced 
with an effort that was an Independent activity. This made the project 
responsible for accomplishing project activities on other efforts that 
were Independent of the project and could go off In another direction 
which did not really meet "mutual responsibility" of the project. 

Frequently in the first round, the project quite legitimately tried 
to tie in the existing and ongoluj kinds of activities. But they failed 
to plan clearly in advance what difference the project was going to make 
in those activities. As a result, project directors were faced in mid- 
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term with a great deal of confuaion about knowing whether they were suc- 
cuaaful In accompllahlng the ongoing actlvltlea. It was difficult to 
determine whether the effects that they were observing through the out- 
cones of students were from the projects or were from the effects of the 
ongoing activities. 

Frequently we are faced, when doing an evaluation, with this kind of 
a reaction from a project: "What do you have to know that for?" or We 
didn't do that." or "The things that you're telling us only half fit what 
we're about." My advice to project personnel to overcome these types of 
reactions Is to do a sound, deax Job of advanced planning. You should 
plan what you arc going to do, hc5W you are going to do It, and be able 
to clearly link your treatment activities to the objectives to be 
served, and to the outcomes that you expect. If you do this, you have 
helped establish your evaluation based on your program implementation, and 
this means that you have an excellent opportunity of success in your 
management because you built in your criteria for success from the first 
moment . 

Frequently planning does not Include a consideration for actual 
evaluation criteria. A manager la often faced with getting programs 
operational, then sitting down and establishing an evaluation plan. 
They often find that activities have to be adjusted in order to get to 
the actual criteria and they are six months into the operation. How are 
you going to measure it for a year's effect based on "six months 
activities? It is very important before entering a project or a project 
year, to establish or plan in advance what it is that you are going to do. 

Dale Holden 

Let ne give aome response to the particular points previously brought 
out. In the whole realm of planning, or, advanced planning, we had to 
move real fast. We had to do it with Just a handful of people, sometimes 
Just one or two. As I think back, I get the feeling from a number of 
systems, that superintendents and principals need to be brought into the 
early phases of the planning. This is partlculcrly true in the curric- 
ulum area. From the curriculum area, they begin to see what we are going 
to do for young people. "Vhat will be the outcome of this? is an im- 
portant point to administrators. I urge that we bring In some of the key 
people throughout the school system in this advanced period of planning, 
particularly the curriculum people. 

Robert Scchow 

I recall beginning as a project director and, going back to 
those three years and recalUng the experience of the first start, I 
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learned an awful lot from rhat begimilng. Aad it geemed like all our efforts 
were devoted primarily to getting staff hired and getting activities 
going. We did not take a chance to sit down and look at our goals and 
objectives and how to meet the goals and objectives-^which is. really necessary. 
One of the important activities, and one that took an awful lot of effort and 
time last year, was how to get the project carried out by the local 
school district. As you pointe: out, all of a sudden we had about three 
months to go in the school year and we had to decide on some way to get 
the project supported by local funds. 

I believe if we had planned in the very beginning and really got 
ourselves together in terms of what are our goals, our objectives, our 
activities were to be and set up a plan to do this, during the first year, 
that the end results would have been a lot less hectic. Since that is 
one of the goals of any Part D project, I think that one of the require- 
ments in the proposal or plan submitted to the Office of Education should 
include the processes that you want to use in effecting local support. 
So often it is a last minute effort. This is the experience of many 
projects. We were very fortunate that we were able to secure local 
support. I think that if we had begun sooner, it would have taken less 
effort and time to accomplish local support. 



Mai Young 



I Just want to emphasize that even though some projects here may 
have 18 months left operationally, in terms of demonstrational effect on 
students, it could well be the last minute in terms of continuation. We 
have seen good projects that were terminating and it is very sad because 
they were caught off guard. They did not have enough time to secure local 
support. They had not considered the process fully or sufficiently in 
advance. Do you know what you have to do to continue? If you want to 
continue, you need to begin making plans now. You may find that you have 
pitifully short time remaining in order to continue your project. 



Russell Schuh 



The first hint that I would offer people in terms of managing a 
project, and this is kind of generic. Is to manage for success. You 
should be going souieplace. You should have goals and objectives. You 
should be doing sojie thing. Do not wait for a year in order to get into 
the next planning cycle. If you manage for success, you know where you 
are and what you need co do in order to do a better Job. Project manage- 
ment gives you feeling for ^ere you are ail during the year. Manage- 
ment is a kind of dynamic that gives a project personality. Management 
is an exciting proposition and you can make it different. You know what 
the difference Is and you have some feel for where you are going. 
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Some helpful things turn managing Into success. You have to develop 
some very clear perfonaance Indicators. Indicators for managers are 
useful and meaningful and give them Information concerning the project, 
where the activities are, and where they are going. For J^f 
is not very meaningful for you to say that you have 500 ^'^"d^f P"^*" 
dpants referred to Jobs. It is more meaningful if you report that 500 
kids were referred to Jobs. 150 of these were actually Placed, and 75 
of those placements were training-related. Management in terms of data 
gives "u comparison, gives you the level of effort .^hat is required to 
get results, and gives the level of results. 

Frequently we have people tell us that 50 inservice training sessions 
Wire conducted. Fifty inservice training sessions do not give precise 
I^for^tlon. Does the inservice neen that 2.000 teachers were Instructed 
for 30 minutes once a year, or does it mean that 50 teachers were in- 
structed for two hours, four sessions, every two montas? It is not 
enough to report Inservice training sessions. You must Know who. what, 
when, where, and how. 

It is important for the manager to realize that an indicator will 
tell a manager when something is wrong or that thing is ^^^S' 
will not tell a manager what is wrong. As -> matter of fact, that Is why 
^ have managers. Managers need to look at the indicators and find out 
;^y something is wrong, what la -rong, and what to do about it. When 
aelectlna the indicators and things that you want to measure, it is 
"Jortw? to pl^ to secure that kind of information i"?""'^^' 
if the^roJec?» that we visited indicated that they ^*d «chool placement 
records I^d co-xld tell us how many kids were placed on Jobs and what ^d 
of lobs We made the mistake of asking. "Can we see tnose recorGS? Can 
:i look at the resultB7" Often we were led into ^ cmce ^'-^^""^ 

B^^: - Sre ^tL-l^frrmitron-fl?^^^^ 

motion it wiuld be essential to ask for it from counselors and place 
"ni officers uSlng formats that condenses it from the student recoras 
into manageable information. 

in t«t=. of .ffectlng ™nage~nt, « kna» that tvo people hearing 

the in.ortaai. t^ren t » ^11 Bive you a basis for coBUiuaicatlag. If 
written form because that wiii give you a j » ►v,- «T-itten 

have differences, you can overcome them by referring to the written 

coTOi\xnication • 



In most projects that I visited, I found the project directors were not 
using fiscal records which are simple management tools • There are reasons 
for this (for example, they are difficult to get, the cost of computers is 
high, and often the fiscal sections are removed from project operations), I 
would lika to suggest that from a project management point of view, fiscal 
records give an indication of where you are in terms ot expenditures • 
This is a simple, fast Tnethod for securing management data and giving 
you an indication of where you are. If you are 50 percent into your 
operational year and you have only spent 25 percent of your funds, you 
have a good indication that something is wrong. It is also useful if 
project managers can identify expenses within an activity area. Most 
projects cannot do this. Most of the projects are lucky if they can 
identify expenses by line items that are required in the application sent 
to the Office of Education, It will help you as a manager in terms of 
making effectiveness kinds of decisions and evaluations of your own per- 
formance if you can relate expenditures to budget activity areas. It 
will also give you an insight to project management. If a manager has 50 
percent of the students in one activity while devoting only ten percent 
of the resources, the manager needs to question whether t^ey ate goin'> 
to get the outcome they want from the activity. It ia a simple process 
but the results are useful. 

Today it would be helpful if the managers of Part t) project- would 
consider administrative cost as they look at activities. Do uot put all 
your expenses into an activity area and leave your project manager not 
really dealing with an activity. Divide ten percent here, 15 percent 
there, of the administrative cost to the different activities. Do not be 
afraid to identify administrative kinds of activities. 

One of the things that we found that will be very helpful to people 
here in terms of where they are now is management of budgets. Accountants 
talk in terms of six million, seven million, a hundred million dollars and 
you ask them about a $125,000 project and how to manage it. To a manager it 
is important. It may not be much, but it is important to the project. So 
it is important to the managers. What we found was communication between 
many of the fiscal offices and the projects were poor and many project 
directors do not know exactly at what level they expended funds last year 
compared to what they originally budgeted, I would not be surprised 
if some of you have money that you do not know that you have. On a com- 
puter someplace, some technician is thinking about erasing it and it is 
difficult to adjust. I would urge you to g:o home and find out how much 
you spent last year, and compare that with how much was in the budget. 
You might find that you have more money than you thought. You can still 
apply to fiscal offices for the use of this money. 



Janet Latham 



One of the things that we found successful was lew projects working 
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with State staffs. State staffs ca^. help new projects to avoid some of 
the pitfalls, because we have b*er. exposed, as you are being here, to a 
number of management tools, I am very fortunate in that our State is 
small and I know the people well. So we have had communication, 1 under- 
stand that lots of things are happening in States where projects are 
submitted and the State staff does not know about the project. They 
receive a copy with a request to respond in 30 or 60 days. It is a 
little late to help In that role, so if projects that are being created 
would work with their State staff, then perhaps State staffs can be of 
service to projects. 

Dale Holden 



An important fact is that, as a project becomes more sophisticated, it 
requires more time and effort spent In the area of data management. This 
type of management requires documentation. It is inportant for project 
management to develop clear performance indicatota, and I think we need to 
look beyond what I perceive to be our present status, and to begin looking 
at indicators that relate primarily to student kinds of outcomes. We need 
to broaden our perspective and look at outcomes that relate to staff, 
administrators within the school district, community, and other forces 
chat influence projects. Only then are we going to get a clear picture of 
our success, or in some cases, our failures, 

Ellen Lyles 

A very important point was made concerning specific formal written 
information. The president of our Coca-Cola bottling company in Atlanta 
related some time ago that educators in the past have verbalized but 
never had anything specific to S(hy. Tvt>u do not give us information on 
w'^lch to make decisions. The ;p"re8ident .-of the bottling company was 
pleased with evaluation and wa\s 100 percent for it. 

Hal Young 



I would like to start our discussion with project staff in the first 
round. The first thing that we have to talk about in terms of evaluation 
is, what is it? What is it for? We need to consider it as a management 
tool. The purpose of evaluation is to help someone to make decisions — 
decisions to either keep on doing what you are doing now, or if you 
should change something. Evaluation in this perspective can produce nega- 
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tlve results. If you get negative findings in the evaluation, that simply 
may mean that you w^re wrong. To guess wrong is human and it is not bad. 
It should be understood in that kind of a context. If evaluation is done 
properly, it is liV.e planning for the program next year. Part D evalua- 
tion really has two sets of people that it is trying to help. It is 
trying to help in providing information to the people at the local level, 
and It is also trying to help people at the federal level. 

In our judgmenc, the first round projects got the most for their 
money. They approached it with a spirit that they are going to get the 
most for their time and their effort out of their evaluation. They viewed 
the evaluator as working for them and helping them to get answers to 
questions. Many times they identified what they wanted answered or what they 
thought needed answer because somebody else was going to ask for it. Equally 
important, the project director who had this attitude about evaluation 
conveyed to project staff and other school personnel - most especially, 
teachers and counselors - the importance of evaluation. We all know that 
teachers and counselors, and 6ot»^e principals, resist evaluation. The problem 
that many of you face is how to get them to assist willingly in evaluation. 
One of the ways that works is to involve people early in the process of 
evaluation. Involve them in deciding what information will be collected, 
how It will be used, and how It will be recorded. A very common problem 
arises with teachers when they are not involved. They do not understand 
what kind of information an evaluation is trying to get nor for what purpose 
it Is to be used. It may be that the teachers do not understand totally 
or it may be that you are trying to secure information in what they believe 
is a nonproject area. 

It is advantageous to involve teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors early. This kind of involvement can be done in a well-planned, or 
a well-structured afternoon session early in the project. If you will 
involve a lirtle time and effort at the beginning of the process, 
it vlll s^ve you a lot of time and a lot of grief at a later time. Trying 
to invDlve teachers and other staff is getting at seme of the points that 
were iiade earlier. You must have a clear idea of what you want to know. 
Vou sji^c know what information you want from students. You oust aevelop 
some benchmarks and indications of whether you are prcc.'*edlng along the 
plans developed by the project. In effect, it Is a lengthy evaluation 
and an ongoing data gathering effort which is part cf management planning. 
You must get information on some kind of a regular basis which ties in, 
again, to the use of financial records. In this Viiy we can handle ^ 
easily and quickly, and, from your point of view, at nc cost • fiscal 
information on a program kind of basis for evaluation and management. 

Pragmatically, the experience of the first round projects suggests 
planning the evaluation as you plan the project and do it each year. It 
is perfectly reasonable, and to be expected. If your objectives for the 
second 3rear are different from the first year. Make it clear in %rrlting, 
and you can plar. the evaluation in terms of the second year's objectives. 
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Do not try two or three years later to evaluate In terms of something you 
have previously changed. Be relatively specific and very realistic In 
deciding wha5: you will do, what >ou have Inforut^tlcn about, and what you 
are not doing. For example , If you are In the second year now, and your 
planning Is tc* affect senior high students next year, and you are not 
doing anything %d.th them this year, do not try to create an evaluation 
because somebody comes along and says "Give me your evaluation of your 
twelfth grade efforts." An honest, complete, and whole evaluation of 
what you are doing with twelfth graders is nothing. Do not try to do 
some fancy measurement on twelfth j^raders when you are not doing anything. 
The fact that you are doing nothing is not a statement to be ashamed of. It 
is a statement of fact, and it is consistent with your plans. 

On the other hand, relate all that you are doing, form some basic 
objectives, and get the best Infomatlon that you can on it. Keep in mind 
that good information, even though small, is a lot more useful than a 
lot of random information with little meaning. Be specific about what you 
want and the information can be both more efficient and more useful to 
you. In a very real sense, it is important to plan your evaluation in 
phases and to tie that information back into your planning process. Get 
information that is useful to you as you go along. Generally, you can 
get some indications from this information for decision-making even though 
your formal evaluation » with the ribbon around it, does not come until 
after most of the basic decisions have been made. Get some indication 
of program success and use that information in planning for the next year. 



Robert Rochow 



There are many philosophies on external evaluators and evaluation. 
I am glad to hear what has been said about evaluation as a support to 
projects. And external evaluators are support people too. You should 
not" really get as concerned about wiether or not the particular form of 
evaluation that you are using passes or falls, but whether it give you the 
Information to ask the right questions so that you can begin to plan the 
next step. You may ask the wrong kinds of questions in the beginning but 
your external evaluator has to give you the kind of support to get you to the 
information needed. I know when I first started my proj^i^t, I did not 
know what an evaluator was. I thought he was some mystery coming in with 
all his statistical knowledge and it overwhelmed me at fi*'St, I finally 
realized I was refiponsible and assumed the responsibility for the project. 
Hopefully, you do have responsibility for the projects for which you are 
directors. Any kind of evaluation is to support you. If you do not 
take that as a beginning basis, you can create problems fv - yourself from 
the beginning. Sometimes it gets to a point where you are not sure 
whether the external evaluators or you are running the projects. You have 
the only responsibility so I think you need to establish this in the 
beginning. 



The other important point is that most people do not understand 
evaluation. If you do not set up some kind of an evaluation plan in the 
beginning that will work with your administrators, your teachers, and 
others involved with your project, they will have the tendency to look at 
it as the pass-fall kind of evaluation. You really have to do an edu- 
cational program, insuring that the people that you ar^ going to be invol/ed 
with in evaluation are fully knowledgeable. You have to explain to them 
that the project is to do certain activities and that rhe results ^ave to be 
measured. If you do not secure some kind of resolutions then the evaluation 
may look at it in the pass-fail way. Those kinds of things are very 
important to a project. 



Dale Holden 



One of the ways to increase involvement In the project is evaluation 
and must keep in mind that evaluation can be a ver> powerful manage- 
ment tool. We have to keep it In perspective. By that "i essentially 
mean that If you are seeking the assistance of teachers, administrators, 
or whatever, within your district to provide Input to help you decide on 
your evaluation, you have to listen very carefully to what these people 
are saying. Project directors are really In a tough spot. On one hand 
you want to find out the kinds of data that really can come out of an 
evaluation. But, on the other hand, you also have to live with the fact 
that, if you are In a particular school and your evaluators are testing 
for an extensive period of time, this In itself can destroy a let of the 
good affects that you are trying to build up. You know, the closer we 
move to structurally analyzing each and every conponant qf career education 
and, hopefully, deciding what kind of effect that has on the overall 
program, the more involved we are going to be with lengthy periods of 
testing. We have to weigh all these things carefully before we make such 
decisions. 



Mai Young 



In the first round, of Part D, the States were involved over a continuum 
from being heivily involved to little lavolvciaeat. In general, though. 
States did m^ke a contribution just to accept a first round project. The 
States were also helpful in regard to the continuation of the projects, 
the training and technical assistance, basic plannini;, the dissemination 
of Information, and in the general area of avaluatlon. More specifically 
with regard to continuation. States played two kinds of roles. One was 
informal, in thac s State person would go to a district as a sort of 
credible outaijder. Th<* State peracn would talk to school bpard m^bers, 

superintendents^ other key decision-makers, and soften up, pave the way, and 
sort of facilitate contdnustlcr. efforts. The State person could talk in 
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a way that ft local p' aon with obvious Interests could not do as easily. 
Secondly, a number ot States were able to assist the local schools by 
using State funds to provide a transition from federal to local support. 

The States were very valuable in the area of training and technical 
assistance, particularly in the area of providing needs assessment kinds 
of information, providing training material, linking groups together, 
and coordinating multidistrict training. They were also helpful in the 
area of management development. Some of the States have a lot ot experi- 
ence in preparing objectives, comparing p.1a:,3, and developing the strategies 
for continuation. It may be useful to ha\^ State people and project people 
sit down together and make plans for getting the project continued. 

With respect to dissemination, again, there was a passive and an active 
mode. The most useful approach is to visit projects rej,^arly, to view 
materials, to stimulate other school districts to seek information 
from the projects, and to create a demand for the project. Overall, the 
States that seemed to be the most helpful had a basic overall strategy 
for Part D and for implementing the concepts associated with it. Because 
they had this kind of strategy they could adapt projects into the overall 
plans. With this overall strategy they were able to pinpoint the kinds 
of information they wanted to disseminate. These States were geared up 
for helping projects seek continixation. What, from aoae points of view, 
may be interesting In that helpfulness of States did not particularly 
seem to be related to the amount of money that the State had nor to be 
particularly related to the sort of structural position of the State per- 
son involved. It was associated with State people being committed to the 
id-a ar.d taking the time to give some systematic design to the effort, 
to visiting projects , and to listening as much as they offered help. 

Ir summary, the conclusion from the first round is that States can 
be helrxul. There is a real payoff to the States in taking the effort. 
You rihould try to develop more rapport between project staff and State staff, 
because there is nutual benefit on both sides. 



Janet Latham 



One of the things we found helpful is that our project personnel 
prepared a report for State staff. Sometimes a person is assigned to do 
something and, in the busy world in \A±ch we live, does not know what is 
taking place. The State staff does not really know what is going on 
from the State director up and down the organization. A number of you 
have newsletters and things of this nature for commur.ication. These 
grew out of recommendations from the first project wbeii they were doing 
great things, but no one knew anything about it. We can all help in the 
dissemination and I think that involvement of "everybody" is a key conce 
this effort. We do need to communicate, not only with your project 
personnel, but with all staff within the school. We need to convince 
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people that ve need their input and that we need to share information 
with all concerned when it comee to continuation. 



Peter Davis 



Very quickly, to sua up, I think that the laessage that we have tried 
to conanunicate is that, from our observation of the first round .)f funding, 
it is in5>ortant that you consciously and aggressively manage and your 
project. There is a premium on this, if for no other reason than that you 
have very lixited time and very limited resources. We urge you to go back 
and talk to your fiscal people and make sure there is not a little iLoney 
left over from last year that you do not know about. Judging from what we 
heard from many of you throughout the three days, you are short of money 
this year, and fhis might be of some help to you. Evsluation Is 
to help you manage your project better and to help yov succeed. And you 
should, if at all possible, v*ew it In that light and use it in that 
way. Finally, given limited time and resources, you should make maximum 
use of everything that is available to you. Many States have relatively 
untapped resources. And again we urge you to use the resources In the 
nost effective way possible. 
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PROGRAM PLANS AND PROSPECTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975-76 



Joyce Cook 



We told you on the prograo that Dr. Sidney High and I would talk 
briefly about plans and prospects for the two programs with which we are 
associated. Ve will discuss both the coordination of the Part D Program 
in Vocational Education and the newly created career education program. 
Before we begin, I would like to make several announcements. 

When you came to the conference a few days ago, you received a 
questionnaire prepared by Development Associates which was designed to 
provide them input into their revision of the Handbook for the Ev^lttation 
of Career Education Programs , The results of that survey for which you 
received the questionnnaire will be influential both in the revision of the 
handbook and in U30E policy regarding evaluation. Your response to the 
questionnaire is disappointingly low and we do not have adeqxiate information 
from you that permits us to know your feelings concerning the items of the 
questionnaire. I urge you to complete it before you leave the conference 
and turn it in. If you lack the time, then we would very much appreciate 
your completing it and mailing it to us. I understand it was a lengthy thing 
and perhaps some of you felt you Just did not have the time during the 
confeience to complete it. It is an important input into our revision of 
the handbook, however. 

Along with recognizing Dr. Billy Pope, who has worked so hard for us In 
this conference, there are some people on his staff and othere beMnd the 
scene whom I would like to take an opportunity to acknowledge. Working 
very closely with him and with Bill Cummens of the D.S.O.E. Regional Office 
In Dallas, has been Dr. Pope's staff ^ AAmarie Smith, Karen Cargile, and 
Bill Lovelace. If they are in the audience would they stand please. Also, 
there have been several EPDA fellows who worked hard for us in the last two 
days - Dean Perkins, J. E. Cogswell, Don Saunier, Angle Grace, and 
Kay Kienaat. Although they have been very much behind the scenes, believe 
me they have been a great help to all of us in the Conference. 

As you knew, within the Part D Program we have focused, since we began 
the programs in 1970, prinarily on a K through 12 operation, although in 
some instances we were able to work at the 13th and 14th grade levels also. 
Throughout the years, we have had concerns that we were not Retting the 
impact we had hoped for at the secondary level. In our initial 
conceptualization of the career education programs, we talked a^>out career 
clusterts as an organizational structure for the delivery of career education 
at the secondary level, I believe I can say, with some degree cf knowledge, 
that the career clusters have been used broadly in your own projects as a 
method for organizing instruction at the eleaentary and junior high levels 
and particularly in insuring the comprehensiveness of your programs. Ycu 
have used the^r to be sure chat youngsters were given a broad view of what 
the world of vcrk is like, ^ ^ 
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Back in 1971 the U^S. Office of Education began to dctrclcp cluster 
curriculuKS for the secondary level. Not much has been released in the way 
of public information about the clusters because they were very much in the 
developmental process. About four of those clusters are now ready to be 
moved. They have been developed, they have been field-tested, and they are 
ready to move into demonstration programs. In addition, you are all aware 
that the Oregon State Department of Education has bt^en operating ia a 
cluster mode for the delivery of vocational education since the mid 60*8. 
More recently, the Skyline Career Development Center here in Dallas has 
organized their program into clusters. 

In fiscal year 1975, we had funds under Part D for the initiation of 
new projects in only weven States and two territories. We have taken this 
opportunity to attempt to work differently at the secondary level than we 
have m your projects in the past. Ve have asked that new demonstration 
projects m fiscal year 1975 demonstrate a mxnlmum of flv« cluster areas at 
the secondary level. We have asked for a single site, although we do not mean 
a single site in that we want a single school. We mean that we want 
youngsters who participate in the project at the secondary level to have 
access to at least five clusters. This means that they could be In five 
different schools with transportation and open enrollment provided or 
wn^tever other arrangements can be made to give them access to all five 
clusters. The thing that is most important to us about these guidelines 
is that youngster's options at the secondary level be expanded. 

The clusters have been designed, as in our initial conceptualization, to 
be as appropriate for the participation of academic youngsters as for 
vocational youngsters. It vas in this wsy that we had hoped to reduce the 
dichotoiay between acaaemic and vocaclonal education at the Senior High level 
and actually to Degm acaaeinic youngst^^rs on their career preparation. 
Although ve have clusters ready in several are«8, cue of the most exciting 
of these is the public service area, which will be^in yoxmgsters to prepare 
in areas like educatlon» the social services, and the Judicial system. 

Ve have also asked that projects in 1975, in the interest of delivering 
n.ore specific skill training for those youngsters desiring to leave school 
fiXid seek a Job, support the clxister experience %rith cooperative education 
and work experience programs. Through these programs youngsters desiring to 
leave school and go to work can get the specific skills they need, or the more 
specific skills than they would through the cluster programs. We have not. 
In tne gulceilnes, specified that people would use the 15 suggested DSOE 
clusters, although four or five of those are now available for their 
consideration. We will give equal consideration to whatever cluster system 
the district has selected as being most appropriate for it. 

We have asked the school districts accepting funds for the first time 
in 1975 to do more than they have done in the past in the way of 
articulation. We have a concern that elementary and Junior high prcgrants 
in those ^ilstricts give youngsters adequate opportunities to be ava:-e of 
and to explore their options before tt^y actually become involved in cluster 
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preparation programs. Ve have asked that» within the articulation component « 
resources be used and that project staffs give attention to easing the 
transition with which youngsters go from one step in the career education 
program to another. Ve want to know that they %rlll be provided information 
about training options at the post-secondary level and that they will not 
be required to repeat their learning experiences as they move through the 
system. Cur desire is to facilitate the movement of that youngster whether 
the movement is from one cluster to another for exploration or from one 
training option to the other as job skills are developed. 

Again, ve have aaked for a continued emphasis on guidance, counseling, 
and placement programs, also at the Senior High level. We have permitted, 
and it is a permissive aspect — because what we are askxng for costs quite 
a bit of money — that districts that wish to may continue to work with 
academic teacners in terms of infusion of career information into the 
curriculum and districts who wisn to tuay relate academic learning to the 
cluster being pursued by the youngster. 

It will be oovioud to >cu tnat, although ve, in teiius oi tue Vart D 
guidelines in 1975, puliea away from our focas on tfte elementary and junior 
high career eoucation program, we still are very much atteiapcing to assist 
in the career eaucation moveuient. 

I can speaK to you, tuucn ieo8 S|>eciricaxj.;' nt tnid txme, aix>ut tne 
plaiiS for 1976 altnougn we aie aole to speatt witn a oegree o*: ce^cainty 
at>ouc tne ptioiicy axes. In 1976 ve will be ta^^xu^ proposals wnicn are 
initiating new projeccs in approxitoacely 42 Scacea. This will be a Dig 
year for tne Pare 0 program, tionz of >our prcjticcs begaii in 1*973 aud you 
will be pnaaiag ouc watn tne ruuaing m 1975. Ihereiore we itre able to start 
whac mignt oe tenaed now **a tnird round of tniee-year projects.'* The States 
chat we funoed in 1975 are off -cycle in thobe terms. 

In 19Vb we expect co focud tne pare 0 program on ejL4>erience-oased 
career education ptograms. The National Institute of Education, tnoagh its 
experience-oabea career eaucacion xoooel, nas turued out hlgtily ptx>^sijag 
products tnat have been tie Id- tes tea, vaiiaacea, aua are now ready to liiove 
into demoK.scratlon programs. 

Once again E art D will be in the forefront because these will be the 
first pre ducts the National Institute of Education has had reaay. They 
are a very new agency and Part D will be tne txtst 0£ pirogxain to accenpt to 
assist them to Jiove a program from taeir agency to toe U.S. Office of 
Education and out co tne people in tne field. This w^s tne xniciaily 
conceived design for the National inscxcuce of Eaucacioa-that t4iey wx>ulcl, 
in fact, operate in this manner. They have tafcen a %rtiile getting off the 
ground and have bad &ome difficulties witn funding. We believe that if we 
are able to cooperate with them in this way that it will be mutually 
supportive. We believe that we can demonstrate how a research and 
development organization, or a separate agency such as ]S1E, can work to 
produce materials and programs that the U.S. Office of Ediicatlon can then 
move into bread usage across the country • 
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I am convinced also that there are materials and products from NIE that 
will help U8 improve our own programs in cooperative education and work 
experience that are in a vocational structure. If I am so permitted > I plan 
to %rrlte guidelines so that the experience-based career education model may 
be used in the programs we initiate in 1976 for the purposes of either 
exploration or preparation. 

I believe this concludes what I have to offer you in the way of an 
insight into the direction we expect to be taking in Part 0. I want 
Br. High to talk with you about the career education program and then 
.-^lose out the conference for us. This relates to a previously established 
precedent. Dr. High has been involved in putting together, running, and 
:losln>3 out all of the Part D conferences we have had for the past five 
years. Although he has now left the Part D program to work with the new career 
education legislation, we wish to honor that precedent. 



Sidney C. High, Jr. 



Thank you, Joyce. It is with a good bit of non . ilgla that I take 
this opportunity to close this meeting. As Joyce met. "loned, this is the fifth 
meeting of the Part D project people. 

There is often a lot of criticism that educatiomal directions get 
started and pursued for one or two fiscal years and then dropped before 
anything happens. I think one strength of the Part D movement has been its 
continuity over a period of time. The program has moved in a consistent 
direction over a considerable number of years and for an unustial number of 
years for a federal education program. 

The essence of the Part D program was racommended by the National 
Advisory Council in 1967, and the Congress vrote their recofflgadations into 
Part D of the Vocational Education Act of 1968, authorizing the program. 
The *"irst money was appropriated in fiscal year 1970 to implement the program. 
Dr Grant Venn, who was our Associate Commissioner back in those days, is to 
be credited with most of the leadership in working the Part D concept through 
the aJvirory council, into an act of Congitise, and finally for bringing the 
pro.;ram Into actual being. 

Thw Act was passed Ln 1968 calling for the Part D program. Dr. Venn 
decided that the first step should be to have a meeting, bringing together 
State and local people, to talk about the directions we ought to take to 
implement the new mandate of Congress. We convened such a meeting in Atlanta, 
Georgia in March of 1969. It t/as hosted by the Georgia State Department of 
Education. If I remember correctly. Dr. Robet ^ Adkison was one of the 
participants in that conference in 1969 and he is still with us today. This 
is one illustration of tht continuity of the program. 

At the Atlanta meeting we discussed with State and local people what 
Congress had told us to do and we got the benefit of their thinking in terms 
of what ateps would be necessary to implement the program. Out of the results 
of that conference we published a booklet called Guidelines to Implementing 
Exemplary Programs and Projects which I am sure many of you have seen. Also 
out (A that Conference resulted the policy paper under which we launched the 
Part I> program. We received applications, chose the best ones through a panel 
procens, funded them, and got them started. Those people received their grants 
In May and June of 1970. 

In July, 1970, we got all of the initial project directors together. We 
had a meeting in California to diecuss the details of launching the Part D 
projectK for the first Llmc» 

As the projects got under way and began to produce inacerlals and 
develop techniques, we had all of the project directors assemble again in 
Columb s Ohio in 1971. Quite a few of you in this room right now were 
there in Columbus, Ohio where we had a chance to share our techniques and 
ideas and materials. 



As the first three-year round of Part D projects drew to a close, we 
had another tneetlng at Alrlle House outside of Washington. By that time 
Dr. Marland had come on the scene and was pushing the broad concept of 
career education. He was then Assistant Secretary of Education. Dr. Marland 
himself came out and participated with us In the Alrlle House conference. 
Again, a nuirber of you were with us at that conference. The first three-year 
round actually ended ard we undertook the second three-year round of the 
Part D projects In which all of you are participants. 

During the first year of the second round of projects we felt It was 
premature to have a ireetlng. Projects were still developing and Ironing out 
problems. They were producing first-draft materials and we Just felt the 
national meeting would have been a little early that first year. Instead we 
had a series of regional meetings. I think practically every one of the ten 
regions had a regional meeting with Part D project directors during that first 
year. Joyce and I were able to attend many of those meetings to meet with 
second round Part D people. 

During the second year of that second round, both the project people 
and the regional offices kept urging us to call another national meeting. 
They said, "It Is the second year. We are far enough down the road that we 
think It would be fruitful and productive for everybody to get together on a 
national ba^ls.** Joyce agreed to undertake the refiponslblllty for this 
Conference. Joyce, I think, did an excellent Job ir. pulling together a 
planning committee that represented regional officer. State offices, and local 
project directors to define the ".oplca to be covered on the agenda and the 
format of the confererc^^^ Also with the help of Bill Cuarmens and Billy Pope 
ann other p*;ople here In J"*^»lla8, Joyce was able to set the conference up and 
bring It Intr being. I certainly have been very pleased with how the 
co^iersnce rnn and I am so delighted to see the tradition of Part D going on 
in thi3 manner. 

We have had a continuous history, now since 1968, of moving in a 
specif i3d direction. I think that th^ continuous effort in a given 
direction is responsible for a great ^deaii of the progress that we have made. 
As I have looked aroi»nd the room during our meetings this week I have seen 
Bob Adklson from the 1969 conference, but I have seen other people from that 
whole first three-year cycle of Part D. I have tried to Jot their names down 
this morning. Virginia Bert was there, Clayton Carlson, Jim Crook, Pat Doherty, 
Clarence Dlttenhafer, Bessie Etherldge, Dale Rolden, John Jenkins, Grady Knight, 
Harold McMlnn, Lee Olsen, George Pllftnt, Wilbur Rawson, and Robert Rochow. 
I am sure that thf^re a^e others I have mls«ied. All thnse people that 
participated In the first three-year round of projects h/>.ve now moved over and 
are nartlclDct Ing vlth U3 ^n the second three-year round. 

I think this illustrates something. It Illustrates the overlap and 
the continuity that has been possible. We were abl«, by that kind of overlap 
from the first round into the second round, to start the second round of the 
?PTt D project a considerably higher level* We were able to stand on the 
shoulders of the first round and go on from there. This has enabled us to 
make considerable progress, 
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Now, what I am hoping for in my new role as director of the Division 
of the Career Education Programs, is that as the career education program 
gets under way we can stand on the shoulders of the second round of Part D and 
go on in an even more accelerated fashion. 

Looking ahead, as Joyce has done, in fiscal year 1975-76, I think that 
note should be taken of the fact that during the next school year at least, the 
career education load is going to have to be carried by you Part D project 
directors. You are operating under Part D guidelines that look awfully like 
career education to me. You have operating programs in the country. We are 
going to have to depend on you this next school year, as Dr. Hoyt said last 
night, to be the exemplary operational programs of career education. 

We will be, hopefully, taking in new career education applications 
this spring and awarding grants. 

The grantees will have their money in hand in the summer uf the next 
school year, 1975-76. You know what they will be going through during that 
first year of project activity and that there is not much to show. There is 
a lot of planning, a lot of developmental work, and many things come out in 
preliminary form, but there is not much to be shown. So we are going to have 
to depend on Part D to keep carrying the career education banner during the 
1975-76 school year. In the meantime, I can assure you that during that year 
we will be working with the newly initiated career education projects and 
trying to bring them up to speed. So as this second part of Part D finishes 
up in June 1976 we hope to have the new round of career education projects up 
to speed. Then they can go ahead and '»egln to carry the load of exemplifying 
career education. But, it is Important to note that you are going to be filling 
the gap during this next school year in terms of showing people what career 
education looks like in a real, live school district. 

I said a little on the first day about the new career education 
legislation and from that sort of projected' -Into some of our plans. 

During this fiscal year, 1974-75, we hope to get the survey and 
assessment going. We hope to get a contract out this spring for the national 
survey and assessment that Congress wants. We will begin collecting 
information from all kinds of districts and State offices in terms of all 
sorts of career education Implementation — n6t only under Part D, but any kind 
of career education activities, regardless of funding source. That will be a 
big undertaking this Spring— to get that survey and assessment under way and 
paid for out of this year's money so that by next November we can report to 
Congress . 

Another thing that will happen this fiscal year will be the 
establishment of the National Advisory Council on Career Education. We had 
hoped that would be announced by the Secretary's office in time for us to 
announce it to you here but it has not happened yet. We expect that to 
happen any day. A panel of distinguished people will be appointed by the 
Secretary of HEW to constitute the National Advisory Council for Career 
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Education* They will advise our office and the Secretary, as well as the 
Congress on the further development of the national career education program. 
That is one of the things we expect to accomplish this fiscal year. 

We intend to put most of our financial resources this year into 
exemplary projects of various types to try to create some additional 
exemplary models of career education that the Congress has called for. The 
bulk of the resources will go into some general career education projects 
that will deal with what we are beginning to call IQI, Incremental Quality 
Improvement. We have lot of career education kinds of things already in 
action, but we must build the quality up to the point that we can get the 
kind of output that will show the Congress, the State legislators, and local 
boards that these things really do work effectively with youngters. So there 
will be, I hope, quite a number of grants for the increnental quality 
improvement of the career education programs that are already underway. 

Beyond that, we will be focusing some grants for a series of special 
projects. Like Joyce and Dr. Pierce and the people who handle the Part D 
program, we too are concerned about the slowness with which career education 
is developing in the senior high school. Part D will be focused, as Joyce 
said, on the senior high school in beven States this year. We hope, also, to 
use some of the career education money for a limited number of special 
projects to exemplify career education at the senior high level. We also hope 
to have a few special projects to illustrate how career education can work with 
handicapped youngsters, how it can work with minority youngsters, and other 
special populations like these. These new projects should really begin to 
bear fruit in their second year which would be the school year 1976-77 • 

Looking ahead into fiscal year 1976, first of all we hope to continue 
the exemplary projects. For us that will continue in keeping with our 
legislation, as the major portion of our efforts. So we will be continuing 
some exemplary projects, perhaps initiating some additional kinds of special 
projects, and we will take on a new responsibility — that of State plans 
development . 

The law provides that our efforts in State plans development will begin 
in the second year of the program which will be fiscal year 1976. So we will 
go through the usual procedure of announcing this in the Federal Register. 
Those States that would like to receive a grant to help them develop a 
statewide plan for career education can apply for and hopefully receive such 
grants, not for operational purposes but for v^Ty careful and systematic 
development for State plans for career educatlo . The law does not say that 
every State has to do that kind of thing — it is not mandatory— but it Implies 
that those States that are interested can submit an application for such a 
grant. We, at this point, have no idea how many of the fifty States will be 
interested in making that kind of an application but the opportunity will 
come along in the second year of the program, fiscal year 1976. 
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Another thing that I should mention is the need that was identified by one 
of our working groups for a central pol'iJ; at which career education i! formation 
and materials could be received and dis> - ii'iated- V are concerned with that 
too. We are concerned with the whole ' . blem of cofisAunication among the 
hundreds of people who are working i** ^: ^er education. We hope that, to 
some extent 9 we can get a communicati .rfort started this year. We drafted 
up a rather elaborate plan to contract <.hat function out and have a very 
large communication effort started this year. But legal interpretations have 
been rendered to the effect that we cannot award any contracts this year. Such 
contracts would be allowable under the law in the second year, so we may have 
to postpone the communications activity or that portion of it into the next 
fiscal year. The idea would be just as one of the working groups recommended 
here, to have some central point at which we could receive all sorts of career 
education materials as they are developed, categorize them, classify them, and 
have ways to get them out. We are hoping if we can swing it, not only to 
develop the capability to mail sample materials out to people, but to actually 
go in and provide inservice along with it. If someone were interested in 
introducing an exploratory program in the Junior high school, then hopefully, 
from this communication center, a couple of people could go out bring them a 
lot of material and put on an inservice education program. I know that is an 
ambitious plan, but we have gone into the details enough to believe that we 
might be able to get that kind of thing going in the second yeax. The 
Congress, in the legislation, told us to do something about stisuulating or 
continuing the national dialogue on career education. This would hopefully be 
a part of the whole coL'snunications effort. 

We hope to continue to hold meetings of various sorts. We were very 
pleased last year with the results of our mini-conferences, We were able to 
bring people in from 275 local districts around the country, and sit down in 
a mJni-conferencc format with 12 or 15 people a*: a time. We spent a couple 
of days in very detailed discussions during which time wi* learned from them 
and they learned from each other This seemed to be a very good way to bring 
about a dialogue. We also want to continue meeting with the State Coordinators 
of Career Education at frequent intervals and perhaps to have some very large 
national conferences involving literally hundreds of people— not only 
practitioners of career education but decision-making people from the State 
legislatures, the Governor's offices, and so forth* 

There will be this whole effort to continue the national dialogue on 
career education, then, and to enhance communication, both by face-to-face 
meetings and by some way of disseminating information in written and 
published form, materials, information about techniques, and so forth* We 
made Just a small start, during our mini-conferences. We took our policy 
paper on career education which outlines essential implementation tasks to 
get career education going and we asked the people who came into the mini- 
conferences to look at those implementation tasks. Where they identified a 
task t^iat they have been successful in doing in their district, they wrote 
us a half*page **how to*' statement. We put all of their suggestions together 
Into a booklet called Career Education, How to Do it. Creative Approaches by 
Local Tract li lone rs . If you have not seen it and will write to me, I'll be 
glad to mail you a copy. 
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This simply takes all of the implementation tasks , and lists the ways 
that people have accomplished it. I just threw open a page here, and 
Homeone in Decatur. Georgia, has a technique for carrying out a certain task. 
Someone in Camden, New Jersey; Omaha, Nebraska; and Highland Springs, Virginia 
also has a technique. So here are four ways to carry out a certain 
implementation task. These are ways that are practical and have worked for 
somebody. This booklet is one of our first attempts to pull a lot of 
information together, and get it in some sort of form that we can get back 
out to people. 

None of the materials that we send cut are copyrighted. We are often 
sorry we cannot print them in the vast quantities that are really needed, but 
we are certainly pleased when someone wants to reproduce thea In eny form and 
give them wider dissemination. 

Another thing that we have accomplished in communications is the policy 
paper itself. We sent that to the Government Printing Office and it io going 
to have ar initial printing of 23,000 copies. We will get sotne sample copies 
out through various other media that this is now available* It represents our 
official statement of the U.S.O.E. policy on career education as defined by 
Commissioner Bell. 

We will be working In 1975 and 1976 to stimulate continuing communication 
among people working in career education and will basically continue in that 
mode up to June 30, 1978, when the current legislation expires. 

In the meantime, the National Advisory Council is supposed to recommend 
to Congress, the further legislation that will be needed for rhe next steps 
in the development of career education. Hopefully, by 1978, there will be 
additional legislation enacted that will let us broaden the scope of the whole 
career education operation. In general, that summarises our plans and 
prospects for the next few years ia career education. 

Work Group A made a statement about the nature of the Part D guidelines 
and their relationship to the OE policy paper on career education. Because the 
career education policy paper represents a somewhat greater program, I 
thought I would say something about that. Part D is a piece of legislation 
that has been enacted by Congress. Part D of the Vocational Act exists with 
certain specified purposes. The Part D money must be used for those purposes. 
So what is binding on Part D operations io the Part D portion of the 
Vocational Education Act. Those are the purposes that must be addressed; and 
those are the federal regulations that govern the kinds of Part D projects 
that you are operating. That is where the contractual and legal 
responsibilities He in Part to carry our Part D of the Vocational 
Education Act as spellffu ci in tcit law. That mandate is different from the 
career education poller p^•:'Cr:< chat nay be issued. 

The new leglblatiun that ceals with career education will provide 
some money and as that money goes out for grants and contracts, those things 
will be done In the framework of the new career education policy paper. As 
all of us In this room know, there is a tremendous overlap between the policy 
paper on career education and the legislative mandate under Part D. But 
legally and contractually the reference points for the Part D projects is 
the Part D legislation, not the OE policy paper on career education. We 
need to differentiate between those two t/^ings. 
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In fact, that moves us on Into a broader area, where we need to 
differentiate across the board between the Part D operation which has Its own 
structure. Dr. Bill Pierce Is In charge of Part D of the Vocational Education 
Act. Each of the Regional Offices has a Part D officer who manages the Part D 
projects in that Region. Each State has a Pert D person responsible for Part D 
administration at the State level, and then there are various local districts 
with their Part D grants. Now that Is the structure from Bill Pierce down to 
the local districts. Part D operates through that structure. Dr. Hoyt and I 
are not In that line at all. So If there are any questions, and when any 
differences exist between what Part D Is doing and what the office of career 
education is doing, the Part D structure Is responsible for the Part D projects. 

There has been some talk about this meeting and some people have 
wondered why the State Coordinator of career education from a certain State 
l3 not here. This was because this was not a career education meeting. If 
you look at the progFanrt, the cover does not say career education. It says 
The Coordinating Conference for Part D and Part C Programs and Projects. 
From each State, then, the person who manages Part D kinds of operations was 
Invited to attend the meeting. In some States that is the career education 
coordinator and in other States the State career education coordinator is a 
different person. The purpose here was not to assemble the whole career 
education community, but to as8end)le those people who are specifically 
Implementing Part D of the Vocational Education Act. 

That sort of thing is liable to continue to be an ongoing problem unless 
we clearly differentiate Part D as a legislative program from career 
education. We are very anxious, that as we move career education out of 
vocational education into this new position in the Office of Education, that 
we do not move away from vocational education because Just about all we have 
to go on in career education right now came out of Part C and Part D of the 
Vocational Education Act. We arc not tooled-up yet to carry the load, and as 
1 said, during the next school year it is going to be up to you to carry the 
load. Although we have moved out of the vocational arena^ we certainly do 
not want to move away from the activities of the vocational program. We owe 
the present status of career education to the vocational program. It has 
been a tremendous pleasure to be here at this fifth national meeting of 
Part D people. I certainly hope that as you and Joyce set up the sixth 
meeting, you will find it possible to Invite me to that one too. 
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REPORTS FROM SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 



Group I: Local ProJecJ: Personnel 

Chairperson: Jane Robertson 
Local Project Director 
Allegheny Intermediate Unit 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Group II: Third-Party Evaluators 

Chairperson: Orvllle Nelson 
Third Party Evaluator 
Memomonle, Wisconsin 

Group III: State Administrators of Part D Programs 
Chairperson: Ray Barber 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 

Group IV: Teacher Educators 

Chalrp?irson: William Welsgerber 
Michigan Department of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP I 
LOCAL PROJECT PERSONNEL 



Chairperson : 
Jane Robertson 



Resource Person : 
Matthew Cardcza 



Group I I Local Project Personnel, chose to share their Ideas and concerns 
relating to techniques and methods for the most effective involvement of the 
administrative structure, for the use of community resources, for the 
structure and roles of Advisory Comx^^ittees, and for the facilitation of 
counselor role ch<. ge, infusion, and dissemination » 

They separated *:he rimlnistrative structure into its components; i.e., 
the school board, local ^daiinief racers , staff, the communications system, 
curriculum, evaluetlon. They Indicatt'^d that school board commitment to 
career education to essential to the development of effective and ongoing 
career education in Iccai school distilcts. Its strong support is needed early 
in the planning and de « .Icpjient process. In order to get this support, one 
should learn the make-up of the Board of Education and know exactly what 
information the be .rd hfei received. 

Local administrators should have input and Involvement In any decisions 
made concerning career education in their schools. The person promoting 
the career educa'\ic;i coiicept should tie himself /herself to a local administrator 
who knows where tc go for results, and has some influence. That person must 
be involved. As tor stc:tf , the group suggested that Infusion takes place more 
readily when the career :^ducation staff is inconspicuous. The more integrated 
the career education staff is with the regular school personnel, the more 
people who support career education. They felt that when the process involves 
cause and effect, real infusion of career education Into the curriculum takes 
place. 

They suggested, too, that a communications system be developed and 
carefully maintained. It should involve board members and/or an advisory 
council, board member associations, administrators, and comiuanity 
representatives. Impact is gained through having administrators speak to 
Lions Clubs, Rotary Clubs, etc., and through having parents, business people, 
teachers, etc., speak for career education. 

The successful infusion of career education into tne curriculum depends 
very much on the impressions gained by teachers in the fii9t ineervice 
training sessions on career education. The local project personnel felt very 
strongly that administrative support for caieer education should be stressed 
verbally to the teachers, and preferably by the superintendent. It should not 
be too Jtrongly stressed as vocational education. The group also suggested 
that .r>:-re should be follow-up contacts with teachers made by the superintendent 
emphasizing the administration's continuing support for career education. 
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In the area of evaluation, they stressed that the person chosen to write 
the objectives should be one who Is knowledgeable about how to write 
objectives and who understands career education concepts. In order for 
career education to succeed school philosophies will have to change or at 
least be adapted to career education. The group felt thar. project management 
should ease the evaluation, but indicated that evaluation is made difficult 
because acceptable instrucments are not readily available to measure 
affective or psycho-motor skills. 

In terms of using conmiunity resources, one effective method is to 
form an advisory council. Such a council should be given an opportunity for 
input and its advice should be used whenever feasible. Exploration sites can 
be identified through the council. Other kinds of information about community 
resources can also be obtained through the council. And it can be an additional 
source of tangible support; i.e., sewlces, donations, exhibits, work carrels, 
etc. Parents are, of course, another community resource that can be of 
assistance. They can be reached through public relations releases, polls and 
surveys, and the involvement of Chambers of Commerce, civic clubs such as 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanie , etc. Other contacts can be established through the 
development of a Resource Guide with the help of business and industry, the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior League of Women, civic clubs, etc.; through 
holding meetings such as this conference in Dallas and Inviting personnel from 
other projects; and through setting up committees involMng each of the 
institutions to work on and attempt to solve problems. 

The Advisory Committee must be a highly represenmtive group and have 
members who will have influence with other community people. It should have 
representation, for example, from the community, students, and teachers—all 
of whom can be effective for public relations purposes. Consideration should 
also be given to oex. ethnic, socio-economic, and geographical factors. The 
purposes of the Advisory Committee should be clearly established. Every 
meeting should have a purpose and committee staff should be responsible for 
organizing its meeting agenda. Committees could be organized for specific 
tasks and be dissolved upon completion of that task. Every committee should 
have a real function and not be a committee in name only. 

This group felt that the role of the counselor should see greater stress 
on group work instead of one-to-one counseling and the use of a student 
development plan with the counselor defining the progras, This will involve 
the counselors' meeting with parents. The role of the coxinselor should te 
moved from an administrative role to a career development role. This can be 
accomplished by the following: 

1. Teacher training institutions, with local project people 
helping to design counselor training programs that support 
a change in the attitudes of counselors; 

2. Inservlce workshops for graduate credit; 

3. Influencing the power structure - counselors themselves, 
directors of guidance, administration, school boards. 
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To establish the counselors' place in the placement process, the group 
suggested that th;. Placement Office to made a part of the Guidance Department. 



In deall**? with secondary Infusion, the local school personnel identified 
several problems and then discussed possible solutions* The first problem was to 
provide a meaningful structure of the World of Work for student use of career 
Information. Axaong the solutions suggested were the use of such categorizations 
as People, a. Things; the employment of the OVIS (Ohio Vocational Interest Survey) 
and of the .,areer Development Ass-^ssment component of the ASVAB (Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery); ai whe arrangement of career information according 
to Holland '« six cystems of perscnclity classification (this would let the student 
discover f^r himself). 

A second problem was to Identify ways to offer exploratory experiences for 
the Junior high level. Among the solutions offered were: 

1. Set up a work sampVes laboratory and route all Sch graders 
through - for two-day visit. 

2. Take the interdisciplinary team approach. It is difficult to 
l-^itiate but self-propelling. This is a Team Wheel which involves 
clusters of students. 

3. Use a Central District Team, which rotates from school to school 
in the district (four teachers on a wheel). 

4. Organize visitations into the community. 

5. Establish a wheel within the school with the students moving. 

6. Integrate the experiences into required courses. 

The problem of t<>acher attitude change was discussed with the suggestion 
that project personnel approach it carefully and slowly. One suggested solution 
involved a needs assessment. Teachers might submit instructional units for the 
identification of "Career Education" relationships already existent in them, 
reorganize them, and let these teachers share with others. Teachers cannot decide 
whether they want to do career education until they know what it is. A second 
suggestion was to design a course at a university for credit. Several places were 
identified which instituted activities or developed materials which could be useful 
in other locations. For Instance, the State of Florida disseminated <ji State 
Position Paper on Career Education. In Florida, also, a programmed text was designed 
and used by staff for orientation to the concept of career education. In 
Montgomery County, Maryland, procedures for group orientation were designed and a 
handbook is available. .\nd in Washington, teachers were Involved in seven steps 
as part of staff development and used a workbook which might be useful. 

In their discussion oi secondary infusion the group pointed out that materials 
must be purchased as teachers' curriculum changes necessitate "support materials." 
They felt that teachers should recommend the purchases ar ' that enthusiastic 
teachers should be used to provide Inservlce training for other teachers. 
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The final point made concerning infusion was a brief defense of the work 
sample approach. The group indicated that the work saiaple approach is one 
aspect of the junior high program, but not the only aspect. Other aspects 
include infusion activities, Inservice training, counselor workshops, etc. Also, 
within a larger school system, they contended that a real exploratory program 
should allow students to explore a variety of skill areas and levels ot complexity. 
One or two visits in the community is not an exploratory program. To provide 
each student with three expe^^lences would involve 18,000 placements in a district 
having 6,000 junior high school students — with no control over the quality of 
the exploratory experience. And, finally, they stressed that their use of the 
work sample approach as a "solution" was submitted as an alternative to providing 
exploratory experiences, not as a total junior high school program. 

Group dissemination was another subject touched on by the local school 
personnel. They felt that a problem exists when local projects are asked to 
supply large numbers of materials outside the local area. Local monies are not 
adequate. They suggested the possibility of seeking help from the State 
Department of Education or the U.S. Office of Education. They asked what their 
project dissemination obligations are — with the suggestion that perhaps a finite 
number of copies could be made available on a routiae basis, with the Regional 
Offices of USCE going further if possible. They f«lt that their developmental 
status should bo clarified or defined because requests come in during the 
start-up period when nc materials are ready. Two suggestions tor dissemination 
activities were to take the newsletter approach and to use the OE F -^lonal 
^Offices and State Departments of Education to distribute Items an^ tc cover the 
cost of duplication and postage. But this latter approach would complicate 
bookkeepirig. Another problem identified was in the utilization of t-. "rial from 
other projects. They suggested that teacher-editors should select exceptional 
ideas for adoption. 

Finally, the group suggested that Information is needed on the copyright 
provisions. They were concerned that materials in the developmental stage could 
be easily picked up by commercial producers and placed on the market before they 
an? ready for general use. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP II 
THIRD-PARTY EVALUATORS 



Chairperson : Resource Person ; 

Dr. Or-/llle Nelson Elmer L. Schick 



Approximately twenty-four persons attended the session. Third-party 
evaluators, project directors, and EPDA Fellows were In attendance. The 
discussion focused on four major topics — third-party evaluation guidelines* 
the quality of third-party evaluations, and the role of the third-party 
evaludtor . 

The group Identified several problems with respect to the evaluation 
guidelines. First, the guidelines came late aad were difficult to Implement 
In the current year's evaluation. U.S.O.E. staff members in attendance noted 
that the guidelines were net official yet, but third-party evaluators were 
encouraged to use them. In addition, instrumentation cor.tliiues to be a prcble-j. 
Many existing instruments are not valid for the objectives of the projects 
being evaluated. This is also true for those listed in the guidelines. Several 
of the recommended tesld require too much time to administer. And, the volume 
of data collection suggested is nor, possible. 

Another problem is that the objectives in many projects ao not focus on 
student outcomes; however, the guidelines do not recognize this. Nor do the 
guidelines provide flexibility to allow for changes in project activities and 
guidelines. (It was noted that changes in project objectives and activities 
are commonplace as project directors acquire more inaight into the needs of 
their projects.) It may not be possible to make Federel and local research 
and ev:»luation needs congruent. 

Several benefits of the evaluation guidelines were also noted. For 
instance, project directors have become more concerned with their project 
objectives. More effort has been given to developiu'5 activities which are 
directly related to the objectives. In addition,-' moic product evaluation 
involving students is being carried out. The systematic approach suggested in 
the guidelines is helpful. And the test reviews in the guidelines are helpful. 

The group Identified a number of problems having significant impact on 
the quality of third-party evaluations. In general there is s lack of money 
for carrying out third-party evaluations. And often the third-party <»valuator 
is selling a service that the project director does not want. Usually the 
third-party evaluator enters the project scene too late to do a complete Job 
of evaluating. Frequently teachers are anxious about evaluators. In addition, 
it is difficult to develop an evaluation that will be flexible enough to 
accommodate changes in project objectives which come abosit as the project 
matures. Student outcomes are not readily defined in many projects. Ana, in 
general, there is a lack of instruments for use in evaluations. They indicated 
that there is a need to assess whether the student outcomes achieved are isally 
of value to the student. There is also a need to develop evaluation dcsignfs 
that do not require significant changes in educational programming but provide 
the contrasts needed to isolate impacts. Finally, evaluators need techniques 
to link pr.:cess data with product data. 
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Several queatlons were raised In regard to the role of thlrd-party 
evaluators. They were as follows: 

!• To what degree should the third-party evaluator be 
Involved In project planning? 

2. Should the third-party evaluator suggest develoriisental 
activities? 

3. To what extent should third-party evaluacora provide 
data for the project director's decisionmaking and 
assist in its interpretation? 

4. Should the third-party evaluators participate in the 
Federal project review meetings held with the project 
staff? 

A number of suggestions and recommendations were made, with no attempt 
made to determine consensus. They simply reflect ideas brought out in the 
discussion. Among the points made is the need for more third-party evaluator 
interaction with USOE staff before guidelines are established. Third-party 
evaluators should also be brought into a project early enough so that they can 
initiate planning, select (design) instruments, and develop a data-gathering 
system prior to the initiation of the project activities they are to evaluate. 
Comments and suggestions on the guidelines should bn sent to the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

In addition, there is a need to recognize the deveJopmentrl nature of 
most projects and the stress this places on flexible evaluation techniques and 
systems. And since third-party evaluation is not a well-defined science, there 
is a need for a mechanism to share ideas and techniques among evaluators* 
Finally, some participants suggested that if the U.S. Office of Education 
desires investigation of well-defined objectives and carefully managed projects, 
it should consider designing the projects, submitting them for bids, and then 
hiring a third-party evaluator to evaluate the successful bidders. The 
products of these projects would be made available to the States for their 
use and modifications. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP III 
STATE ADMINISTRATORS OF PART D PROGRAMS 



Chairperson : Resource Person ; 

Ray Barber Les Thompson 



Special Interest Group III, State Administrators Part D Programs, met 
on Wednesday t January 29, 1975 In Dunfey's Royal Coach Motor Inn, Dallas, Texas. 
Present were persons responsible for State administration and other individuals 
Interested in Part D Programs. The session was opened by Chairman Ray Barber, 
Dlrecv.vr, DORD, Texas Educatlor Agency, Austin, Texas. The Chairman introduced 
Mr. Les Thompson, Senior Program Officer, U.S. Ofrice of Education, Region VII, 
and Resource Person for the session; Ms* Joyce Cook, P >-t D Program 
Coordinator, Demonstration Branch, U.S. Cifice of Education; and State Part D 
representatives. Each State administrator was asked to then identify his area 
o\ responsibility to Part D projects and f^'timate the amount of time devoted 
to Part D activities. 

The Chairman stated the objectives of the meeting as follows: 

1, To review the summation of responses to the survey of 
techniques and methods used in career education (See 
attachment .) 

2, To establish a dialogue between State Part D personnel 
and U.S* Office of Education staff. 

The State personnel were asked to identify their concerns to U.S. 
Office cf Education staff members both verbally and in written form. 

Ms. Cook reviewed priorities for Part D projects for Ti 1975 as they 
appear on pages 8-9 of Volume 40. Number 1 of the Congressional Federal 
Register Issued on Thursday, Jar ry 2, 1975. They are as follows: 

Priority of Awards . In the granting of awards from funds available 
for the program, the Commissioner has authority to give priority to 
applications which rank hi^h on the basis of such criteria anrS vihich propose 
projects that involve, in oae operational setting at the senxtpr Mgh school 
level, all of the followir^. features: 

1. A strong emphasis on guidance, counseling, placement, and 
continuing follow-up -^services. 

2. A coordinated demonst^r -.Lioa of the cluster concept for 
occupational preparat::r-. utilizing at least five different 
occupational cluster programs which have been developed 
through previous local. State and /or federal research and 
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development efforts. (The selected cluster programs should 
range from those dealing with public service and human service 
occupations through those dealing with manufacturing and 
construction occupations. The selected cluster programs should 
be Implemented and demonstrated In such a way as to Include a 
high level of Involvement of educational, business. Industrial, 
labor, and professional organizations and Institutions both in 
the classroom and in the provision of work experience and/or 
cooperative education opportunities.) 
3. Articulation with occupational awareness and exploration 

programs in feeder schools at the elementary and jimior high 
school levels and with occupational preparation program at 
both the secondary and the post-secondary levels. 

In addition Co the three program requirements stated above, applicants 
may choose to include strategies designed to famlliarite secondary school 
students with the broad range of occupations for which special skills are 
required and the requisites for careers in such occupations. 

Questions were received from the floor and after considerable discussion, 
the following concerns were identified and/or recommendations made, 

(a) Most State Directors of Part D Projects do not consider the 
present evaluation guidelines appropriate for Part D 
projects as presently administered. They are, however, 
instruments more appropriately designed for evaluation of 
research projects. The guidelines are product-oriented rather 
than process-oriented. Process-oriented guidelines would be 
more beneficial in evaluating exemplary projects. 

It is recognized that the U.S. Office of Education needs 
data for program planning and accountability, but this 
type of data could be obtained through instruments 
designed to utilize the most current evaluation techniques. 

(b) The present guidelines %rlthout revisions should be used 
for evaluating exemplary projects for the next fiscal 
year (July 1, 1975 through June 30, 1976) unless revlsiors 
can be incorporated into the present evaluation doctxaent 
and the documents disseminated to State and local project 
directors prior to June 30, 1975. 

(c) The consensxis of the State Part D personnel was to recommend 
the planning of periodic regional and/or national meetings 
which would penriit State personnel to review and submit 
reconssandatlons on priorities for exemplary programs and 
projects • The purpose of this input to the priorities for 
exemplary programs and projects is to assist U.S. Office of 
Education personnel in developing and adainisteriag realistic 
and neaningful exerrplary programs. 
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(d) Priorities for writing exemplary proposale for 

ComaieBioner'e Discretionary Funds should be released 
by the U.S. Office of Education and announced in the 
Congressional Federal Register at least 90 days prior 
to due date of proposals. 

(c) ••Guidelines" for evaluating exemplary programs should 
not be published in the Congressional Federal Register 
until the Cuidellniis have been proven effective and 
appropriate. This is to ensure that use of the present 
Guidelines are permissive rather than mandatory. 

Thus concluded the special interest group meeting of State administrators 
of Part D programs. 
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the preparation of teachers for career education. 

Evaluation methods and Instruments used to determine the Impact 
of career education on studenvis. 

Successful strategies for the implementation of career education 
at the secondary level. 

Problems encountered in staff development for career education. 

Career education resource materials for post-secondary educators. 

Problems encountered in the development of career education 
curriculum materials. 

A realistic definition of career education. 

Techniques for teaching specific occupational Information rather 
than conceptualizing. 

Competency-based instruction in career education. 

Application of a management approach to career education In the 
classroom. 

Administrative strategies for Implementation of career education 
programs at the State Department level. 

The role of guidance counselors In career education. 

Delivery systems being used to provide career Information and 
feedback to students In career exploration. 

Strategies for getting State and/or federal funds for career 
education projects. 

Production of a State career education newsletter — persormel 
requirements, mechanics, and costs. 
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Establlshtaent of a State advisory group for career education. 
Participation of secondary teachers in career education* 
Approaches to career exploration other than hands-on experiences • 
Comprehensive planning for career education at the district level 
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SPECIAL INTEREST CROUP IV 



Chairperson ; Resource Person; 

William Weisgerber Lorelle McKinncy 



Group IV, Teacher Educators, convened at 9;45 a.m., Wednesday, 
Jan-iary 29, 1975 in the Pellinore Room of the Royal Coach Motor Inn. Tw*| .ty- 
onewere in attendance representing 12 States. Of the 21, 13 represented 
Teacher Education Institutions. 2 represented State Educational Agencies, 
and 6 represented regional or local educational agencies. 

The group convened with a statement ftom their chairperson, 
William Weisgerber. The session was designed by the conference planning 
staff to be participatory and fonaal statements from eitner the resource 
person, Lorella McKinney. or the chairperson would be dependent on the group 
perceived needs. 

Specific concerns voiced by those in attendance were as follows: 

1. xrn«f Rgiarinnahlr B e tvggn Teacher Educfttgrg and State 
ffr^H T.r.r«l Er^»r..M nr>ftl Agencies. Lack of confidence 
between the users and producers of teachers was mentioned 
several times as a major contributor to inadequate in- 
service urograms. The gap widens when State and local 
educational agencies initiate their own in-servite programs. 
This isolates the preservicc program from current needs. 

2. rnn«.u«lcatiQn an d U nderstand ing Difficulties . Few if 
any teacher educators have a good communication link witn 
th«> educational planners or the direct delivery system. 
If ^communication exists it tends to deal with one subject 
area and follow funding sources or purposes. This poor 
CDtaaunication leads to misunderstanding which hinders 
program dewloTJrusnt by all. 

3 yareer Educ H!. >- - U -:darstanding . Some view career 

• ducetlon a/.'; lTc.gram; thu« greater erphasis is placed 
or a separate coarce rather than ?J? integrated concept. 
Priority must be given v*iich will allow te-Mcher educators 
to participate in vaxicus experiences which will allow 
thec! to bsccEse svare of, to adopt, and to adapt the 

Nst-Ii-rof u ^^^-orc^^Y;^nnf.5e IrivQlve«aL, The 
in ccrporst Ion cf the career education concept within 
postaecondarr orograaa sh-juld not be lim.lted to the 
scboo- of educ^clon. All aspects of the institutions 
should be l.ivo3^'ed. It was suggest^^d that cur-iculua 
people ard the ecrserintendent should be 5^volvsd early 
in xrr.ix-ersity personneA ceveloprsent planr:lng. The secret 
to success is to get villing involvezient. 



^' Career Education L^bgl. Perhaps a strategy that should be used 
when Implementing career education would be to deemphaelze the 
name and encourage those who are examining It to consider student 
outcomes. 

^- j^fifided TC S rher Co m Pftfnrlrg * until we can articulate the needed 
teacher competencies for career education, we are hard put to 
develop strategies which would affect our preservice and inservice 
program. It was strongly suggested chat goals and objectives 
must be clearly identified at the very beginning of planning and 
that there is need to develop very clear performance criteria. We 
must look to outcomes that relate to students and staff. 

Dr, McKlnney, the program resource person, elaborated ou item six, career 
education teacher competencies. Dr. McKlnney is currently directing a 
project which will develop a listing of career education objectives as well 
as alternative strategies for meeting those objectives for planning aad 
implementing career education personnel development at university 1?\'^I. 
University sites will be asked to describe how they would use the oh^-rciives 
and strategies tc integrate career education in their training prr-i'^iavf^ . 

The scope of the project is nationwide with field observations in many 
different classroom settings. The project staff is currently analyzing 
teaching/ learning behavior data collected in local school districts throughout 
the United States in preparation for data collection at university sites. The 
final report will be delivered to the U.S. Office of Education by June 30, 1975. 

Members of the group were extremely Interesteri la the project and will 
anticipate the resource materials, 

Mr, Weisgerber reported on a Michigan effort designed to organize the 
teacher education agencies and Statr Department of Education efforts in the 
career education ti^veaent. This activity has promoted cooperation between 
several teacher educators and the State Department of Education. Inservice 
and preser\ice are the prime responsibility of teacher educators while the 
developmental aspects of career education are shared. Agreement on expected 
outcomes and delivery systems has taken place. 

The exchange among those in attendance was lively, reenforclng the need 

for such a forum in future programs. 
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GROUP A 



DEFINING CAREER EDUCATION 



Chairperson: Kenneth Hoyt, Director 

Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



Group 

Facilitator: Byron E. McKlnnon 

Coordinator of Guidance Servl 
Mesat Arizona 
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Preconference Survey Results 
Deflnirig Career Education 



The preconference survey designed to elicit participant Input for 
the conference revealed that a good deal of concern still exists In 
the field on a number of issues related to the definition of career 
education. Generally, the Issues fell Into three broad categories: 
(1) a need to Improve communication with reppect to what career educa- 
tion Is and Is not, (2) whether the definitions that are emerging for 
career education are adequate, and (3) whether current programs being 
designated as career education programs do Justice to the concept. 

With respect to communicating what career education Is and Is not 
respondents were still concerned about such things as: 

a) continued use of the term ''career education" synonymously 
with the term "vocational education," 

b) the continued use of vocational education funds for the purpos 
of career edacatlon as this contributes to difficulty in 
differentiating between the two, 

c) the continued housing of career education programs within 
vocational education bureaus us this contributes to unclear 
definitions, 

d) the need for strategies to insure that the career education 
concept will not be subverted to the purposes of vested 
Interests groups in the society such as the manpower-economic 
segment or the "education for education's sake" segment „ and 

e) the limited success in some areas of the country at having 
faculty, admlnistretors, and students accept the career 
education concept as a legitimate approach to student growth 
and development. 

Respondents' concentiS with the adeauacT of definitions that are 
emerging for career education were centered on such questions as: 

a) Is there still a need to concentrate attention on making 
people aware that a career is a life pattern and not just 
a job? 

"b) Could wider support be attained by focusing on the multiple 
dimensions of life development rather than on a limited 
dimension? Should career education have a self-concept and 
attitudinal focus as opposed, to a skill development focxzs? 

c) Could career education, by definition, create the same 

dichotomy between career education and vocational education a 



was previously created between general and vocational education? 



d) How can the confusion that exists between careers, occupations, 
vocations, and Job areas be cleared up? In thi*^ respect, 
should the 15 "career clusters" be changed to 15 "occupational 
clustera?" 

e) l8 the goal of career education - or should It be - to help the 
participant become a self-manager of learning, social rela- 
tionships, and economic considerations? Is what we need, 
ultimately, a do-lt-yourself approach? 

f) How should career education relate to the total Instructional 
program? to the guidance program? 

Should we go for an Interdisciplinary program at the secondary 
level for the clusters or should we go for a separate program? 

Respondents had the following kinds of concerns about the adequacy 
of current career education programs as they do justice \o the 
overall concept of career education: 

a) Are the current, career education programs suf f iclfetit to meet 

the educational needs of all students, such as those In special 
education and those who are handicapped, gifted, or bilingual? 

Are the current career education programs adequately sequentlallzed 
to provide for the needs of children as tl;ey Twture and become 
more sophisticated in their relationships with their work 

envlronnent ? 

c) Are the current career education programs adequate to pass 
ir/aster with Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
having lo do with the educational rights of women? Are women 
really receiving equal opportunities for development and pre- 
paration? v;har about the different ethnic groups and the dis- 
advantaged in this regard? 




WORK GROUP FACILITATOR REPORT 
Byron E. McKlnnon 



First of all 1 would like to say that I am glad to be able to speak 
sitting dovm because 1 have never found a podium yet that I could see 
over. Concerning an overall definition ot career education, our first 
declBlon was that you just cannot get there from here and so there was 
really not very much enthusiasm in the groups to grapple with the 
specifics of a definition. We decided that we really like the policy 
statement that came out of the U.S. Office of Education under Ken Hoyt. 
We felt that we would be reinventing the wheel to spend our time here 
trying to come up with another definition. We felt that the policy 
statement was sufficiently generic* and was global enough, so that each 
of us couIq go back to our particular areas and develop our own defini- 
tion of career education that would fit our local situation. 

It was the consensus of our group, however, that the policy state- 
ment needed some things it did not have and that there were some 
implications that grew out of the policy statement that simply uust 
be dealt with. For example, the specific stat^m^.nt did not have a 
management system for simple notation or operatie^n, it did not des- 
cribe the kind of cat that was going to ccme out of th? program after 
It was implemented. 

Our first group worked on that event itself — on specific global 
definitions — not to come up with the definitions, but to come up with 
descriptions of the definitions with the pieces that should be there 
and with the issues that needed to be addressed by any group or 
constituency that intended to protaote, impletaent, and have successful 
prograr.s in career education. We also found that, growing out of the 
pv^iicv statement and our desciiption of a definition, there were 
twD kinds of things to be carried forth. The first of these was a^ 
comprehensive, adequate selling Job and the second, the global nodel 
and its implications. 

The second group which concentrated on selling really sat down to 
structure a cor:prehensive program to describe career education to the 
publics that need to be sold, the strategies for selling these publics, 
anJ various conbinations of the two. They caae up with a system they 
call "Vou can loTt 'en or force 'en' and then everything in between. 
Our suggestions as a writing group were that we tnay want to use different 
words to describe those sane options, but we are going to leave it in 
our report the way it is. You can tak3 whatever editorial liberties 
yc^u want. The word love sounds good and we are all for it. I an not 
sc sure dbout the force part. 

T/rc- third part of cur gro ip took up futvre projection.s for career 
'i : MrL.>n felt Lhere was a need for sorebodv to sit down and build 



a set of scenarios that say ''Five years from now this is the kind of 
world we are going to live in. These are the kinds oi things that we 
need to do to prepare for that kind of world." I was particularly 
Interested in this because, in the State Department of California, they 
have a group they call futurists that they brought in and these 
futurists built 32 possible scenarios up through the year 2000. They 
believe this will encompass the next three generations. I believe the 
U.S. Office of Education could build the scenarios, pick the most 
plausible probabilities, and make projections to anticipate this kind 
of world. I think it is terribly important when you look at the kinds 
of effects that we are having now, and project that we'll still be 
checking thr;)ugh the system ten or 15 years ^rom now. This means that 
our future planning is going to be extremely important. This 
group makes specific suggestions about the federal level. State level, 
and the local level—all groups that are involved — about the levels 
of involvement and specific strategies to undertake. For example, one 
of their specific recommendations was on funding. From our own exper- 
iences ten million dollars Is an inconsequential amount of money with 
which to fund an ambitious program. Something in the neighborhood 
of 150 million dollars in the next couple of years would be more in 
keeping with the need but would certainly not be sufficient. Ten 
million is totally inadequate and 150 would approach adequacy but not 
iitifficlency. This group then continued to make other specific kinds 
of projections and recommendations. 

The fourth group that we ended up with dealt with infusion and the 
evaluation policy as it was applied by the U.S. Office of Education. 
These persons were speaking In particular to the fact that Congress is 
requiring an assessment of the state of the art and that one aspect 
of this assessment should be on the art of Infusion — what infusion 
really is, what it really means, and what part of our vocabulary has 
common meaning when we talk about infusion. Any attempt to assess 
career education should deal with that first and I certainly include 
that as part of it. 

The position of this group was that we have a kind of a dichotomy 
with the Part D guidelines for evaluation and the policy statement 
with all of us kind of caught in the middle. This group felt strongly 
that there had to be some sort of reconciliation between the policy 
statement and the guidelines and that any modification of the guidelines 
certainly should include t. much higher level of participation by those 
who are effected by it- We really feel that this kind of scrutiny is 
now in order. 

1 could not digest all the wcrk that has been done by this '.roup 
if I were given two hcurs and I an certainly not going to be g:.v^n z^i 
hours. I personally want to say to then that I was terribly ^lad tsjat 
I had the oppottunity to spend that last several diVf? with them. I 
was totally Impressed with our capability to do whatever we needed to 
do. Ve cane tosethsr fron diverse quarters anc disciplines aud 
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geographical areas In this meeting and. In the short time that ve have been 
here, have come up with what i think are substantive statements. I would 
like to encourage you to read these proceedings, Thty are acc^^mpanled with 
specific suggestions , graphs, clues to do what, when, and suggestions 
for how. I think that the group really has done a magnificent Job. 1 par- 
ticularly want to thank Ken Hoyt, on behalf of the gioup, for his partici- 
pation. He spent a consl^^^r rle ainount of time with this group and I think 
it was most helpful. 
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Introduction 



There were approximately thirty-five people who reglL<tere.i and 
attended this group. 

The first meeting was a "get acquainted," proce^ain^^ session, 
primarily interacting ver> enthusiastically with Dr. rioyr . The second 
session was used to structure subsequent activities. 

The first point, very quickly established, was that there was very 
little interest in working on a definition for career education v The 
rationale being as follows; 

1. The Policy Statement written by Hoyt and signed off by 
Bell was a generic statetnent from which any local agency 
or organization could build Its "own" definitions. 

2. This type group was not particularly well suited to 
attack such a substantive task because of inadequate pre- 
parations and very limited resources such as reference 
material, clerical assistance, and "other" human resources. 

%jwevcr. the group did feel that certain issues related to the 
Policy Statement and the Part "D" guidelines could be identified. 
The issues identified were: 

1. Since the Policy Statement lacked any kind of management 
scheme for program development and also 'iid not describe 
the characteristics of an individual who emerged from 
such a program, some basic global model was desirable. 
This group was chaired by Bill Smith and George Lulos. 

2. If --^'^ accepted the Policy Statament or a generic defini- 
tion, there needed to be a comprehensive "selling" pro- 
gram that would be directed at all levels and populations. 
This group was chaired by Orrin Laferte. 

3. There ought to be some future projections made relating 
Career Education to scope, fuudi;7g, State involvement, 
responsibility, and coordination with other resources. 
This group was chaired by Bert Nixon. 
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4. There were implications growing from the guidelines 

which jere especially Important for chc areas of Evalua- 
tion, Infusion* and Guidance services. This group was 
chaired by Roy Bastian* 

The body of this report then contains the results of these four 
separate work s^roups. The reports are essentially as submitted with 
only minor edif'ing by the group faciiitctor. 
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SUBGROUP I 
A CI.OBAL MODEL AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 



Byron McKlnnon, Group Facilitate 

A (;lohal model 



In trying to develop a global model for career education, there 
seem to be two primary assumptions: (1) The Policy Paper of the USOE 
Is suffl« iently comprehensive and has achieved sufficient consensus 
to be the basis of such a global model, and (2) A global model 
should be suggestive rather than prescriptive; that ls» It should 
include each generic component and aspect but not dictate the specific 
composition and Implementation of any State or local career education 
effort. 

Further, It seems generally agreed that one may look at a model 
in terms of both process and product. Process can include strategies, 
stages, ripple effects, implications, relationships, and so forth. 
Product includes const ituenciee , outcones, results, and so on. Pro- 
cess centers around structural element*^ and how they Intermesh and 
affect each cither. Product centers oii the learner and other con- 
stituencies like school, home an4 family, and the world of work. 
ProcesH is what you do to the constituencies; product Is what you 
expect of them. Process and product are closely related; they are 
inter^^ependent ; and they are equally Important. 

Finally, three steps relating to both process and product must hi^ 
taken: planning, Itnp 1 enentat ion , and evaluation. These steps arc not 
eompletrly distinit or actually exclusive (in terms of either con- 
ceptualization or timing). For oxaniple, monitoring evaluation should 
occur thrtmghout Implementation. Also, evaluation results should feed 
salt to the planning stage (recycle and reiterate). 

However, while stressing the Interdependence and overlap of all 
oi these aspects ot a general model, there is the practical need to 
break down a model in terms of manageable steps and stages; that Is, to 
make it understandable to all constituencies, and to make it easily Jra* 
plepientablc programmatlcal ly. In short, one must shov clearly the ele- 
ments, steps, components, and stages which, taken together, represent 
career education as total concept, but which, taken 5;eparately, repre- 
sent options for priorities for career education as programs . 

To this end, we have developed this statement with attachment 
not In opposition to the USOE policy paper, but rather in elaboration 
or lnterprt!tat ion of it. If the policy paper is the engineering; text, 
then what wc have put together here is a portion of the blueprint. 
Or, if the policy paper is a meBSSge on nutrition, then what we have 
assemblet' Is a lecipe for a smorgasbord. 
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Ab the Ic&mer is the target of our efforts ultimately, we have 
attempted to re^present career education graphically In a learner- 
centered mode; we have tried to picture him/har in a developsiental 
context (Chart I). In this chart, the dotted line repret^ents the 
growth of the learner. At birth he/she is defined toC&JIy in terms 
of family; home and family are the only relevant cil^ni-lonSp even 
though home and family exist in a context of community and the world 
of work. As he/she dev*elop6» school becomes increasingly central. As 
the student's interests broaden, they begin tc include community (e.g. 
scouting, religion, neighborhood, etc.) and the world of work. While 
school is central, a good part of it overlaps with community (social 
studies, etc.) and with the world of work (cooperative education, etc.). 
Further along, the individual begins his/her own family (or circle of 
friends, commune, etc.) and work and community assume proportionally 
larger parts of his/her time and interest. School may or may not be 
part of the picture at any particular time. (It should be noted that 
this graph assumes a distinction between education and school, with 
school being formal mechaniems of growth, and education being both 
formal and informal mechanisms of growth.) 

A couple of points are important here. First, only a- fraction of 
school is separate from coanun ity ^nd the wor ld of work; there are larger 
areas o f overlap, L / / J^B and than there are of only 

schools 1/ / / /T . Second, the exact directions, angles, and lengths of 
each line of demarcation will depend on the local situation, as will the 
proportional sizes of each segment. Tliey will also depend on each indlvi-* 
dual — in terms of how important to him/her the family is, in terms of when 
he/she enters the work world and when he/she leaves school and/or returns 
to it, in terms of how many community activities aie involved, etc. For 
example, the dotted line for some individuals may not extend at all iato 
the community rectangle. And for some school systems, the school portions 
(roughly diamond-shaped) may be flatter and not extend as far into the 
community and/or the world of work. However, this structure, and the 
partitions of experience that constitute it in general, car be considered 
to represent how an individual develops, chronologically speaking. 

Career education then refers to how we — as teachers, counselors, 
administrators, parents, and as developing individuals ourselves— manipu- 
late these shapes and guide the dotted line. Each State or LEA, using 
a graph such as this, can make ics own decisions as to which shapes 
to manipulate or massage, as to what extent the overlap should be, etc. 
However, no matter what decisions such agencies make, they will h£ve to 
recognize that, even if they decide to Ignore certain blocks on the 
graph, the forces represented by these blocks will have an effect 
And they will have to recognize that no macter what cecisions they 
make, the dotted line (the individual) will alwv:ys be a V'^'Ctor force 
in Its own right. 

Chart II shows chis picture in a slightly different way. Here 
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the sc^uares of the matrix are left b?ank, .^Igt.lfyi, ;^ that the State 
or local agency will, in Its own /avj. fill in the exact strategies and 
programa that belong there, If any. But nc ratte: which ones they fill 
In or how they fill then in as programs , career education co ncept 
involves all of then. If one is not flll r^ Ivi, ther ca: ^er ed'^.icaLion 
will occur informally and often haphazardly, Hut It will cccur nonethe- 
le^b . 

Chart III is a beginning at demonstrating the stages, «%lth respecc 
to each group or constituency, that need to be taken in translating 
the model as a graph into action as programs. Lr is clear at this 
stage th^t "products" can be many things. The; can be students as 
alfe ted by us; they can be attitudes (ouia, ^atcdepts', patents', etc.); 
they can be planning charts like these, fllx^d in by a local committee; 
an i so forth. They can be intermediate or final, tangible or intangible. 
Finally, it should also be clear that givon all the things that products 
can he, and all the placed where they can be found, they are inextricably 
intertwined with process, which is our next consideration. 
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IMPLICATIO!JS OF THE USOE POLICY PAPER: PROCESS TASKS 



"American education cannot be said to have responded co the demands 
for educational reform by slmpxy endorsing the career education concept. 
Only when action programs have been initiated can we truly say a 



The following list of tasks Implied In the USOE position paper 
for career education Is not Intended to be comprehensive; however, 
until and unless all of the process tasks specified below are underway 
the Initial Implementation a K-12 career education program cannot be 
said to have takevi place. 

1. Develop a local definition of career education. 

2. Develop roles and responsibilities of local personnel as they 
rpiate to the other processes identified. 

3. Develop a process for local needs assessment to determine 
local needs in the other process areas listed. 

Develop a plan for orienting local personnel to the concept 

career education (inservlce) to include practical inservlce 
steps after the orientation phase leading to infusion of 
career education objectives into the existing instructional 
process. 

5. Develop programmatic processes for educating parents to the need 
for carec^r education. 

6. Develop a process with which an LEIA can identify learner out- 
comes (objective level) for career education and a process to 
insure th^t the total namber of objectives are comprehensive 
for an l:.dlvidual and/or special groups of individuals. 

7. Develop a process with which an LEA can sequence (grade level 
and subject area) identified learner outcomes (objectives) 

at as many points in grades K-IZ as appropriate. 

8. Identify a process by which LEA personnel, primarily teachers, 
can identify alternative methods of teaching for the achievement 
of the objectives identified and individualize the sequence of 
desired learner outcome. 

9. Develop a process (total p?,an) for involving the community 
(persons outside the educational community). This plan should 
include processes for: 



!) Setting up functional community advisory committees. 

2) Establishing methodologies for use of and setting 

up management files for resource people in the class- 
room. 

3) Establishing field trip sites and procedures. 



response has been made. 
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4) Establishing ccmmunlty co-op stations for activities 
such as shadowing experiences, etc. 



10. Develop a plan or process which can be used to locate/circulate 
materials designed to be used in the classroon lor career 
education* 

11. Develop a plan or plans for organizing the management cf 
academic classrooms compatible with management strategies 
of industry. 

12. Develop a jtian for ensuring that all students have the 
opportunity for a variety of work experiences outside the 
clas.sroc!r» to include student selection procedures. 

13. Develop a plan for Job placement and follow-up of high 
school graduates. 

14. Develop a plan for evaluation, both process and product, to 
include the development of data collecting Instruments for 
product or performance objectives. 

RECOMMENDATION S: 

1) More detailed scrutiny should be given to the position paper to 
identify implied processes. 

2) After the identification of Implied processes, global models 
for each process should be developed, 

be procedures resulting from global models should be aligned 
on a time spectrum. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CHAKGE APPROACH 



FOR 

CAREER EDUCATION 



The purpose of this paper Is to describe a systematic and compre- 
hensive approach for '^selling," ^'marketing/* diffusing career education 
at all levels In this country. It Is our feeling that there are 
currently many gaps In this system as well as many misdirected 
techniques being utilized by members of the system at various levels. 
We must assume that there are currently at least two populations 
that are to be dealt with: (1) those who, because of i;Osltion or 
conviction, are within career education, (2) those ot;:er publics con- 
cerned with education who are not currently publicly advocating the 
concept , 

Usin^; these two publics as the focus, the followlns diagram 
illustrates our conception of a systematic change agent procedure for 
all levels to be used with all populations. 



Ca J- e e r u ca tion People 



Other Concerned Publics 



What Can I-Jiftt Out of This 
Office of Career Education r))C'y^ All Ffjderal Agencies and Publics 

^ y ^ (See Policy 



State Hdu.atlon Agencies 
Lt)( al Education Agencies 



IS 



List Attached) 



All State Agencies and Publics 

:(See Policy 
List Attached) 

Ji^T'^O All Local Agencies and Publics 
\^7^ (See Policy 

< — ^ List Attached) 



We have used three s>-mbols in the diagram whlr.h Indicate three 
general techniques which can be used by various people with the publics 
with which they deal. These techniques are what we have called the 
"I.ov 'em/' the ''Buy 'em," and the "Force 'em** technique?. The love 'em 
technlqiie includes all those techniques which relate to the use of 
effective Interpersonal skills and institutional change theory and 
hypothesize that the only way to get substantial lasting change is to 
get as many people (Publics, Agencies, etc.) as possible to feel that 
they have an investment in the concept and know what they can get out of 
embracing that concept. It includes an understanding of power sources 
and the ability to identify and utilize the formal and informal power 
sources in any environment. 

The "buy 'em" technique is simply that you bring siomeone into camp 
Hy giving him the money to carry out the GOALS of the program. 
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The ''force 'en** technique implies that you can make some people do 
some things to advance the cause of the program by applying sanctions • 
If they i\ot comply, cut off the funds. Usually this technique is in 
the form oi a policy statement from above. 

The diagram indicates that certain techniques are more suitable at 
some levels than at others. First the career educator must ef f e'^.tively 
identify the relationship between himself /herself and the public with 
which they are dealing. If the person being convinced is in the vertical 
line and below, the career educator may be able to use the buy 'em or 
force 'em techniques. But if the person being convinced is one of the 
horizontal groupings the career educator is most likely going to have to 
use the love 'em technique. 

In effect what we are saying is that the Office of Career Education 
in U.S.O.E. can demand quality at the State level through the money and 
policy route; and, consequently, the State career education people can do 
the same thing with local programs (with a little bit of love.) At the 
sans time the national office must use the love 'em techniques with all 
the publics in its environment (See attached list) to get each to make 
policy statements in their guidelines and funding policies that establish 
career education as a priority. This then will put buy *em and force 'em 
techniques in process in these other agencies at the State level. At 
the same time that the buy 'em/force 'em pressures are impacting the 
other agencies, the State career education people should have been 
utilizing the love 'em technique with the other State people so that 
they feel an investment at th&t lavel. As the arrows indicate, this 
same procedure then moves from State to local level so that when the 
local project director tries to include the Chamber of Commerce, for 
example, that body will have national and State direction to get involved. 

This has been a very quick description of a massive system. We 
hope that it communicates the need for a consistent effort at every 
level to sell the concept. 

We have attached lists of some of the agencies and publics at each 
level which must be included in this program. 
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1 . Congress 

2. Resr. of O.E. 
A. ESEA 

S. Voc Ed 

C. Higher Euuc<ilicri Act 

D. OtherB - i.e. Handicapped, women, Indian, 5pe 

3. Publishir.g Companies 
A. NIE 

5. bOL 

6. Conmerce 

7. NEA - AFT 

8. Kational AFL/CIO 

9. National Chaiiiber of Commerce 

Other National Business Men's Clubs (Rotary, etc. 

10. National Parent Teacher Association 

11. National Student Group 

12. National Higher Education Associations 

13. National Mass Media 
lA. Others 



STATE AGENCIES AND PUBLICS 



1. Legit . ^-ure 

2. State Board of Regents/Education 

3. Other Sections of State Departments of Education 

A. ESEA 

B. Voc Ed 

C. Higher Ed 

4. Colleges and Universities 

5. State Manpower and Labor People 

6. State Teachers Unions 

7. State Chamber of Commerce 

8. Special Education 

9. Department of Labor 

10. State Mass Media 

11. Others 



LOCAL AGENCIES AND PUBLICS 



1. City Council 

2. Chamber of Commerce 

3. School Board 

4. Parents 

5. ' Students 

6. Tecchers - Staff - Counselors • School Pro^fama, 

7. Administratora 

8. Welfare Agencies 

9. Labor - skilled, office 

10. Smitll Business - Big Business 

11. CETA 

12. Manpower 

13. Penal Systems 

14. Mass Media - Papers, TV, Radio, Magazines, etc. 

15. Religious Bodies 

16. Minority Agencies 

17. Others 
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SUBGROUP 3 

RTURE r?.0J£CTIONS FOR CAREER EDUCATION - FIVZ YEARS 
BY 1930 THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS SHOULD EXIST 



I. Federal Funding 

A. There should be significant ederal funding to ^issist (absolute 
mininjum $150,000,000 per y=?ar) in the implementation of career 
education and this funding should be seed money. 

B, This would stimulate State and local funds for iraplenenting career 
education in the 50 States and eight cerritories, 

II. State 

A. Every State ould have an annual State plan functioning for the 
directing, implementation ^ and evaluation of career education. 
The plan should include a State Office of Career Education with 
a full-'time supervisor. 

B. Career education should be a part of teacher education preservice 
programs in each State. 

C. Competencies of the ongoing project personnel should be preserved. 
Every local educational agency will have a person with designated 
responsibility for promoting and implementing career education. 

III. Local 

A. Ther'^ should be a ccreer education coordinator in each local school 
district or cooperative agency for districts. 

B. Teacl'.or career education inservice programs should be a part of 
the program of each local qchool district to achieve identifiable 
competencies . 

IV. Collaboration-Partnership Role 

A. Evc^y local educational agency should have formed a collaboration - 
partnership role with parents, churches, service clubs, business, 
labor, and every part of the community for the formation of coordinated 
cooperative effort. 

V. Change Process-Reform 

A. The policy paper (An Introduction to Career Education) clearly 
states the need for educational reform. We support the changes 
proposed by the policy paper to bring about these reforms and suggest 
that the National Advisory Council for Career Education address 
themselve? specifically to the suggestion for education reform 
listed in pages 16-18 of the policy paper. 

VT . Long-Range Responsibilities 

A. The long-range responsibilities of che Federal, State and local 
agencies arc to hf^l^ each ptudent achieve that career which is 
most satisfying and rewarding. 

B. This responsibility can best be met by a coordinated effort of 
these three agencies. 
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For career education to mature and be fully implemented as a 
concept, the role of the counselor (and counselor education) must be 
expanded. Counselors must becrae as deeply Involved with the other 
school personnel and the curriculum as they have been Involved with 
Individual students and testing In the past. 

Career edu^iatlon calls for coordination, for Instructional and 
developmental reasons, among the teachers, administrators, guidance 
services, and the community at large. To accomplish thls^ the duties 
and priorities of the counselors must be examined, evaluated, and through 
Joint concern and cooperation, be defined to meet the needs of the 
students and the times. 
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Sl-BGROUP 4 



INFUSION AND EVALUATION 



INFUSION 

1. Recognizing the broad range of activities that are called "infusion," 
we recoiamend that a definition be developed that includes and defines 
the various styles and nxodes or infusion. Further we recommend fhat 
the relative status and merits of each be determined. In other 
words, what types of infusion are people using? And is it working? 

2. Recognizing that there are alternative delivery systems other than 
"infusion," we recommend that their nature axvS relative merits be 
specifically determined and diseeminated • 

3. Through comparison, it should be detemlned if, and under what con- 
ditions, "infusion" is A viable delivery system and should remain as 
a desirable national goal. One of our fSiajor ccnceme with problems 
of definition and the upcoming review of the state of the art re- 
quested by Congress revolve around the term "infusion.^' "Infusion" 
into existing curriculum has been a major emphasis and a national 
assessment should attempt to measure the degree of infusion. 

We feel that the definition of "Infusion" will be a problem. 
Therefore, we would like to maK*e the following reccncaendatlons to 
the national survey . 

a. That the survey determine local understanding or support as an 
indicator of degree of implementation (Financial, Products, Resourc 

b. That the survey look at other fact rs 
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EVALUATION 



This group was assigned to discuss evaluation as it relates to a 
definition of career education. As the generic description of career 
education, the L'SOE policy paper was accepted by a majority of partlci 
pants. The follovlng observations concerning evaluation are made with 
in that context. 

(1) There exist both local and national needs for evaluative 
data which niay not always be the eame . 

(2) That evaluation plans should be developed cooperatively 
between local agencies and evaluators. 

(3) That the Draft Guidelines for the Evaluation of Career 
Kducatlon Programs appear Impractical because 

a. the "state of the art" In evaluation Indicates that 
appropriate Instrumentation is not available to evalu- 
ate student performance In some major components; 

b. it decreases local efforts to adapt career education 
to local needs; 

c. testing time appears to be excessive in school situa- 
tions ; 

d. the statement of 33 specific objectives may create a 
"de facto" definition of career education. 
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GROUP B 



STRATEGIES FOR MOVING CAREER EDUCATION FROM A 
PROJECT STATUS TO AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM STATUS 



Chairperson: Wllliao Pierce 

Deputy Commissioner of 

Occupational and Adult 

Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



Group 

Facilitators Robert Rochov 

Pontiac Public Schools 
Pontlac, Michigan 



Resource 

Person: Harvey Thiel 

Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region X 
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Preconference Survey Results Relating to 
"Career Education: Projects to Program Strategias" 



Survey results relaclng to this area revealed that career edu- 
cation practitioners* concerns clustered into four main categories: 
1) continued funding for career education, 2) securing the support of 
admlnlstratora and policyiaakers, 3) appropriate vithln-district stra- 
tegies for continuation, and 4) appropriate State and national stra- 
tegies that are needed to support th^ local districts in their efforts 
to embrace and continue career education programs. 

With respect to the funding needed for circcr education, the 
following are some of the questions that were raised: 

a) What are the best ways for working with legislative sub- 

ommittees on career education? What should be priority/ 
meaningful topics for analysis/discussion? What should 
constitute career education legislation? How do you reach 
legislators before subcommittee recommendations come to the 
floor? 

b) Where can additional funding be found to fund career education 
at All levels— not Just the K-12 or K-14 levels? 

c) What type of funding (federal) can we expect? Can we ex- 
pect 15 to 20 percent of total federal education dollars 
to be allocated to career education? 

d) Where, in the future, will our funding come from for placement 
and follow-up services? 

e) Will there be funding for exploration/employability teachers? 
for materials and equipment? for career awareness coordinators? 

f) What are the implications, for career education, of continuing 
to use federal Vocational Education funds for career education? 
for vocational education? 

g) Why have not matching funds been used as a strategy for 
supporting the continuation of career education? Why not 
decrease federal funds on a sliding scale — 100% first year; 
75Z second year; 50% third year; and 25% fourth year? Why 
not extenr! the funds in this way over a longer period of 
time, say five years instead of three years? Why not have a 
stiffer policy for local towns who commit themselves to picking 
up the program once the federal funds run out? Should Boards 
of Education and Finance be oriented to this philosophy 
(stiffer policy) prior to getting the grant award? 
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h) Should DHZW seek legislation which would provide tax relief 
for business, industry, and service organizations who choose 
to parcicipate in local career education effort? 

1) Address the need for added financial support to fill the gap 
left by vocational education. How can we provide for 
students not in vocational education and for the articulation 
of work-experience and cooperative education programs with 
the 15 cluster programs to give a program that would serve 
all career education clusters? 

With respect to securing the support of adiainistrators and policy- 
makers at the local level for the continuation of career education as an 
ongoing part of the overall eaucational program, survey respondents 
presented the following specific questions: 

a) In what ways can the program continue to prosper purely 
through the leadership of administrators, principals, and 
teachers? 

b) In what manner can career education be coordinated with other 
district programs; e.g. Special Services, Talented & Gifted, 
etc? 

c) Can subordinates be expected to implement and continue career 
education unless they view it as something for which they will 
be rewarded? 

d) What evidence other than verbal statements should be expe-ted 
if people are really concerned about career education? 

e) If career education is to be an ongoing educational program 
for all students, should it not also be icplemented for 
special education students? If so, what are the best stra- 
tegies/methods for special education? 

f) How do you move persons making decisions about career edu- 
cation and local resources from the awareness stage to the 
acceptance stage? 

Questions related specifically to the within-district strategies 
for phasing the project ov^^r into the ongoing educational program 
focussed both on management prrcesses and on attitudes and activities 
of the project staff. 

a) What specific steps are recommended In going from n project 
basis to an educational program basis? How do you identify 
target groups (administrators, policymakers, parents, and 
community groups) and analyze their needs for information? 
What steps (sequence) should be involved in phasing? What 
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other funds can be used for ongoing programs? How can 
projects be successfully continued If specialized staff 
Is not retained? Should career education staff (project) 
Involvement be phased out during or after the period of out- 
side funding? 

b) What are some changes that can happen or need to happen In 

the local educational system — such as assigning credit to career 
related activities or revisions In the Carnegie Unit system? 

c) What revisions s]*ould be made In the financial structure that 
will reflect a collaborative effort? 

d) How many students should be required to uavvent a director 
or other support of career education actlvltlen? 

e) Should evaluation (particularly process and Input factors) 
provide needed direction*; for diffusion strategies? 

f) Are existing Instructlon&l/admlnlstratlve models realistically 
set up to carry out career educcirlon objectives? 

g) How do local project directors diminish their perceptions 
of themselves as grant administrators and researchers only, 
of their activities as project-related, and augment the per- 
ception of career education as integrally related to all 
educational endeavors? How do you win a place in the hearts 
of institutional power agents? How do you develop strategies 
to work yourself out of a Job? 

The issues with respect to State and national strategies designed 
to assist local school districts in their phasing activities follow: 

a) How can the States assist with some changes thct can happen 

or need to happen in the educational system — such as assigning 
credit to career related activities or revisions in the Carnegie 
Unit system? 

b) What revisions could be made in the financial structure to 
reflect a collaborative effort? 

c) What is being done to inform teacher educators, school 
administrators, teachers, State and local school boards of 
education, and the general public about career education? 

d) What type of firm commitments should exist between the State 
and local levels? (A need is felt for a team effort. Current 
effort is felt to be fragmented.) 
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e) What is the reccrameaded place of career education in the 
organizational structure of the State Department of Educa^^-lon? 
at local levels? 

f) What have State legislatures done In career education? 

g) Could/Should U.S.O.E. package methods and help train top 
sr.hool administrators In the concepts of career education and, 
more importantly. In adopting such programs after funding Is 
complete? 

h) Could U.S,O.E. extend funding period for grants (successful 
ones) to continue demonstration/dissemination aspects past the 
three years? 
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WORK GROUP FACILITATOR REPORT 



Robert Rochow 



I would like to thank personally the members of my group and in 
particular. Dr. Pierce. It was my first experience in working with him 
and I gained an awful lot of knowledge from him. He is very aware of 
what is goi'ng on, not only in vocational education, but in career edu- 
cation, I would also like to thank Harvey for being a resource person 
in rur group. We did appoint three group leaders within the group and 
without them we never would hav« gotten where we are today — in partic- 
ular. Dale Holden from South Carolina, our energetic and enthusias- 
tic Dr. Lew Abernathy from Texas, and Charles Henry, who is a finance 
advisor in Missouri from the State department. Our goal was to discuss 
strategies through which career education might be moved from a project 
status to an educational program status. I think in many cases we agreed 
to disagree on many kinds of terminology. It seems that each section 
of the country hra its own vocmbulary and it was sotncwhat difficult 
in trying to clarify these thiags. 

What we wanted to do is to define what it is we are talking about. 
Obviously the Part D and C projects would be a project level because 
they are at a df»velopmental or pilot stage. What we looked at was: 
what does it mean to go from the project rtage to an educational 
program? Now that can mean many things, but what we tried to do is 
put it this v/ay. To become an educati-onal program there are significant 
people in a lo.'al school district, such as the. administration, teachers, 
and the total human resources within that district, who have to accept 
it. They have to accept the goals anc^ objectives, and miOte them a priority 
in the school system by supporting the delivery of the program to the 
students. Those are a lot of words; but until those kinds of things 
happen the project will not become an educational program. 

In order for this to happen we feel that we have ;o develop a 
model for putting the project into a local educational program. 
Of course to make this happen a project has to V.e thoroughly planned 
out. The three things we came up with in terms c£ being a model 
were these. In order for a project to become a program, you have 
to go through what we call rA exploration, understanding, and action 
phase. L^.t me explain this. I relate this to smoking, I can explore 
what it means for me not to smoke. I can understand why I should not 
smoke. But it does not make any difference until I act on it. I think 
we have to go through all three phases. The decisionmakers have to 
explore what It is we are doing in terms of student outcomes, they 
have to understand what it is we are trying to do, and then they have 
to act. Until those three things happen, it probably will not ^ecome 
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From that point we went Into a lo; of suggestions. Number one, we 
felt that you could help project dlreccors who are in a project status, and 
make their job a little bit easier, by getting commitment from a 
local school district. In our system, it seems that if the local 
discrict puts some money into it there is more commitment and people 
are more willing to explore and to understand in order to act. It is 
nice to get 100 percent funding but that may mean that the project 
director or the project staff has to work twice as hard in order to 
set up that system for the transition into an ongoing educational pro- 
gran. *^ 

The other idea that we came up with was the evaluation of student 
outcomes. In terms of career education, if we begin to work within 
the existing school structure within the curriculum where career 
education is already Infused, we can look at the total human resources. 
1 think Ken pointed it out priCty well last night, that the difference 
between what is happening now and what could happen is that we are 
asking for responsibility, not only in tenas of the school district, 
but in terms of all the possible human resources that are available co 
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We also said that short-term evaluation and long-term evaluation 
should be built into projects in order for it to be an educational 
program. We need to pilot m«.-\y programs right now. We need to find 
out what kinds of things will happen with studenjs, but we need to be 
longitudinal over long periods of time to see if they really work. The 
whole idea of exploration, understanding, and action is that it 
repeats Itself. It does develop a recycle system 30 that if I act on 
something, I can go back and explore it again and keep changing it 
to meet the changing needa of the community. 

The next thing we did was to begin on the State level to see how 
the State level could help in terms of going from projects to educa- 
tional program. But the States, in all cases, have the responsibility for 
setting the models for education within each State. Their main function 
after they set up the models is to provide support for local school 
diatrlcts to deliver the programs to the kids. That can come in many 
forma. They could provide support in terms of money, support in terms 
of legislation for career education, a.id support in terms of getting 
people to support the career movement within the State department. 
There are all \lnds of ways in which support could be utilized. We 
talked about che human resources and the idea of bringing the total com- 
munity with its organizations and agencies into it. 

We need to work on the local level and also with the State level 
because we have a local labor relations board as well as a State level 
board. They can bear the responsibility together for securing 
resources. I think you can see how that is; they are pushing it right 
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up to federal level. Again the federal agency becomes a support agency 
to the State, in helping the local school districts meet the desired 
outcomes • 

I think one of the things we have to begin to deal with is that we 
have to set goals \n terms of competencies for kids. What is it v/e 
want cur kids to have as a result of going through our school systeci? 
We know that career education has created some kind of metabolisms that 
help in reading and writing. The kids are also developing sone other 
skills that they really need to function in society. When the State 
dapartttient begins to set competency standards that go across discipline 
lines and begins to develop persons who can work with all areaa, we 
will achieve those competencies. It is interesting that at the federal 
level, the person in charge ox career education works directly with the 
Commissioner of Education. I know on our level the same thing takes 
place since the person in charge of career education reports to our 
State Superintendent of Schools. He has the acw^ss to begin to bring 
together all the disciplines and to ask the disciplines to look at the 
toL5^ human resources. It has been quite LXt e:q?erience working with 
this group. I think the whole idea is that if we are really going to move 
from a project phase through into an education program, these kinds of things 
do have to happen. We have made a lot of suggestions and outlined a lot of 
other Ideas in the report which you miay find useful. 
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WORK GR^UP REPORT 



This work group began by listing a set of observations iibout the 
' ature of career education and Its Implementation which formed the 
backdrop for the development of statements about Its being phased 
Into the ongoing educational program* 

1) First of all most of our career education activities are 

being iused Into the overall educational program* Consequently, 
specific support beyond the developmental stage Is difficult 
ij' budget for. It must be correlated with other educational 
endeavors • 

2) As a general rule, career education Is easier to Implement 
and defend In the elementary schools. Secondary and post- 
secondary programs arc going to require more encouragement 
and forcefulness If they are to be Inplerented and connlnued. 

3) Cooperation among ajizncles at the local level for the purpose 
of career education Is almost totally dependent on the per- 
sonalities Involved within those agencies. For this reason, 
cooperation for the purpose cf career education Is almost a 
matter of agency by agency negotiation. 

4) The future of career education, past the "project stage" 
la Inextricably Interwoven with the content of inservlce 
and preservlce teacher education. Past the project stage It 
will be essential that policymakers committed to career 
education be able to rely on the existence of educational 
personnel — teachers, counselors, administrators — who are 
competent In the area of career education. Funding for 
prejervlce and Inservlce preparation fox career education 
should be sought at any level from any source. 

5) State departments of education muf;t, if career education ja 
tc continue, provide a leadership role both with respect to 
the preparation of teachera and with resoect to the provision 
of a centralized infonnatlon dissemination unit. Whether such 
a role is legislated, mandated, assigned, or i sumed, this will 
be e«se:itlal. Such e unit should charged with the provi- 
sion of effective le^idcrsni? and assistance through the develop- 
mental and implemcntal stages to the extent of its resource:} 
and authority. Proposals frow local education agencies to the 
U.S. Office of Education and the funds ultimately granted 
should be *'ijnneled*' through the State agency to guarantee 
State review and State coordination of all career education 
efforts. 
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The work group on atrategies for moving career education to an 
ongoing educational program status identified the following broad 
conditions as being essential. 

1) The project must move from its own separate identity into 
the mainstream of educational endeavor. Responsibility for 
insuring this lies in the curriculum design of the program and 
the people who implement it. Both should, from the beginning, 
be visible and receive the input of those who will make ulti- 
mate decisions about the program's fate. The project must 
operate within the existing program structures rather than 
create new ones. While this may take some time, the project 
personnel must work within the curriculum mainotream. 

2) The project personnel must view evaluation as a basis for 
continuance. As the project moves more and more into a pro- 
gram status the responsibility for evaluation must shift from 
third-party to internal school district evaluation. The 

need for evaluation is not questioned but what may be important 
is whether the school district policymakers and decisionmakers 
become concerned about the status of their young people with 
respect to the desired outcomes of career education. 

3) Specific goal oriented strategies should be developed early 
in the project that are designed to move the activities 
over into tht educational mainstream. Participation in pro- 
posal development and in the specification of the above 
strategies should include administrators, teachers, and 
members of the community. Specific local monies should be 
used or phased in early in the project to cover those areas 
for which local funding will ultimately be essential. 

A) Close ties should be established with State and national levels 
and a level of flexibility should be maintained that will 
permit the project to adapt to overall school district plans. 

5) In a more generic sense, career education moves from project 

status to a program status when the necessary community resources 
are coordinated to meet total human resource developmental 
needs. (Note: community resources is a broader concept 
which includes human resources.) 

Assuming that career education, in a generic sense, is a concept 
involving coordination of resources and not an end unto itself, local 
and State educational agencies must view themselves as just one of 
many community institutions involved in career education. Career 
education involves the development of human resources. Other agencies, 
institutions, and organications, such as churches, parent groups, labor 
unions, business organizations, chambers of commerce, governmental 
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agencies, Jaycees, and public and private education at all levels 

must become Involved cooperatively in the career education concept 

if it is to succeed. Certain elements of career education are already 

operational in our instructional institutions under the tenas cooperative 

education, hands on work study, internships, and clinical experience. 

However, there exists very little coordination of these efforts, in general* 

The premise that career education involves the development of human 

resources is consistent with the U.S. Office of Education's decision to 

incorporate the Office of Career Education with the Commissioner's 

office and not to append it as an additional program bureau. In such 

a position, career education can and should coordinate the charge of 

those sections related to human resources that now exist in the 

constitutions, charters, bylaws, etc., of the myriad organlMtions 

in our society. Someone must take the initiative to insure that all 

our resources are involved to the limit of their capacities. 

Because career education currently is funded through the U.S. 
Office of Education, it would seem reasonable to assume that in at 
least the initial stages, action to move out into the community be 
initiated by the local career education director. Eventually, the 
term career education probably will be phased out, as total coordination 
across all community resources is accomplished. Depending on local 
geography, business climate, and population, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for community human resource development, perhaps on the planning 
unit concept basis, should fall into other jurisdictions or perhaps 
be shared Jointly by various organizations. For example, the mayor's 
office may be responsible in one locale; in another region the local 
superintendent of schools may be responsible; or perhaps the director 
of the local area vocational sch- "^1 may take that responsibility. In 
other locales various combinations may be arranged, to serve jointly, 
such as a labor union representative, a chamber of commerce representative 
and an educational representative • Whatever the case, the objective is 
a total coordination of the necessary community resources to make the 
best effort towards developxaent of our hitman resources. (Editorial 
Comment : Item 5 has been added as the result of a minority viewpoint 
submitted after the conference by two participants, Dr- Lewis M. 
Abernathy and Dr, Edward H. Lareau. The editor finds that viewpoint 
worthy of inclusion in the proceedings.) 
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WORK GROUP FACILITATOR REPORT 
Wilbur Ravson 



I would like to thank the leaders of our group but I would not 
quite know where to start because we have managed to go through three 
this week so far. For various reasons we have lost leaders. Mr* Stephens, 
I do not know what we would have done without you* Our charge was to 
react to issues and problems in planning, coordinating, and disseminating 
career education programs and practices at local. State, and national 
levels. This was a **biggy/* I could spend all morning telling you the 
things we did, how much writing, hov much thinking, and how much planning 
went into this* We did break into groups and we will try to summarize 
what we have done* There were major concerns that we felt were really 
important to about three areas* I was looking at them after we decided 
on these and it is rather ironic that they really each one fall into each 
of the three areas that we discussed* 

Our first major concern is more or less directed to Billy Pope's 
staff. If I were a member of his staff and were going to have to edit this, 
I think I would quit this afternoon* 

When you get all these materials together you are going to have a 
mountain of information but editing it is going to be difficult* It was 
a major concern in our group that we know what happened and what went 
on here at this conference* This informationf when it is edited and 
compiled, should not just be sent back to national or State agencies and 
lost. We want to see this information. We want to be able to show it 
to the people in our districts and say "This is what we did" in these 
days we spent here in Dallas* These are the things we took into consider- 
ation and the things that we tried to plan for career education. It is 
important that we see these things as soon as possible. We would like 
to have them within a few weeks. We surely do not want to wait until 
next year to see them. This was our first concern. 

Our second concern is that we would like to see a set of guidelines 
for career education develop from what ve have done here. This has been 
brought up before and it was still one of our concerns, especially for 
coordinating programs. If we could have a set of guidelines, the people 
who are starting new programs would not have to reinvent the wheel every^ 
time. They can look at what has been done* They can see the things 
suggested by other programs. And if we get these guidelines we are 
concerned that they do r^t become static and stale* We want them 
to be continually updated and reevaluated by groups such as we have here. 

Our third concern was the establishment of a central clearinghouse 
for the dissemination of ideas, activities, and materials. Different 
agencies and people that deal with career education feel pxxlled in about 
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three or four different directions. We felt if we had one central office 
where all career education information could be sent, then ve might get 
all the information we need from one place. In addition, the information 
we received would be uniform. This is important, especially for a 
national look at career educar.ion. 

The work group on Planning, Coordinating, and Disseminating 
Career Education Programs and Practices addressed individually the 
questions submitted by the survey respondents. The questions which 
were submitted and the vork group response to each is included at the 
end of this report. The responses are arranged in four broad groups; 
namely, 1) General problem areas, 2) The role of the State Department 
of Education In career education, 3) The planning, development, and 
implementation of a K-Adult program, and 4) The development of a systeta 
of dissemination and diffusion of career education. 



WORK GROUP REPORT 



Career education Is Intended to produce clear and oeasuvable 
effects on Acudents. Consequently the planning of career education 
programs must be based on Intended student outcomes. Therefore, It Is 
critical from the very beginning to establish what the student outcomes 
are and gain coimltment to them from students, parents, teachers, and 
the connunity at large. 

Once the goals have been prepared they need to be translated Into 
behavioral sr.atcments which are clearly measurable- This will allow 
for an assessment of present perfcnaance versus desired performance. 
The result of such an effort will be a statement of need. 

Once needs have been determined, priorities can be established hXid 
program development can begin. It is important to remember that career 
education prograxaa will need to operate under predetermined constraints 
and limitations existent in local schools. For example, career educa- 
tion proponents do not want programs outside of the ongoinj, educational 
programs. On the other hand. Individuals in schools charged with 
providing education (teachers, counselors, etc.) already have specific 
content which they intend to cover. They feel that to add career 
education would necessitate the elimination of already established 
content. Consequently, career education planning must demonstrate how 
career education is identical with good teaching in various subject 
areas. In planning career education programs, it is neceMary to work 
with local schools to demonstrate how career education goals and ob- 
jectives can be incorporated <nto existing instructional and guidance 
programs. Furthennore , it must be «bown how this can be done without 
doitig violence to existing content and, in fact, that such Inclusion 
strengthens what is already being taught. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL PROBLEM AREAS 



AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 



Problem: 
bolut lont 

Problem: 
Solution: 

Problem: 
Solution : 



Problen: 
Solution : 



To Identify clearly the student ouccoines Intended to b^ 
reached through career education programs • 

U.S.O.E. has produced, In the draft guidelines for evaluation, 
a suggested list of student outcomes. These should be used In 
planning career education programs. At the local level an 
effort should De made to demonstrate the relationship between 
career education goals and the existing goals of the district. 

To identify clearly the priority needs in career education so 
as to be able to focus efforts when the need is the greatest 
and where the possibility for success is high. 

A comprehensive needs assessment at all levels needs to 
be undertaken but particularly at the local level. This 
assessment should focus on the present level of attainment of 
student goals and on the priorities that should be attended to 
first. Groups to be assessed should include parents, 
students, teachers, and the community at large. 

To develop programs to meet priority needs (achieve student 
goals) which will be operable in the local school setting. 

Local schools must be Involved in the program development 
process. The constraints and limits of the local school 
must be considered in program development. A systematic 
planning format should be provided to assist local schools 
in this effort. Additional various program alternatives 
should be provided which local school staffs can adopt or 
adapt. However, local echools should always be allowed to 
develop programs unique to their setting. 

To install programs which have been developed. 

Syster^atic planning should extend to the Installation level. 
Care should be taken to determine the barriers to successful 
program installation and operation. Once these have been 
identified support effort can be planned; e.g. staff development, 
laat^rlals purchased, etc. Resources can then b« allocated 
and specific staff responsibilities assigned. (See attached 
page entitled ''Systematic Planning for the Installation of 
Career Education." 

lo evaluate progress and to modify programs based on ev^lua^ 
tlon infomatloti. 
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Solution: The program evaluation design should £ocu8 on all levels of 



program operation. Student goals and program goals should be 
evaluated. Process objectives should be stated and evaluated. 
Planning should be responsive to evaluation data and replanning 
should reflect efforts which will be made to correct errant 
situations. 



1. All levels (local. State, national) should continue efforts to 
define clearly student outcomes and to objectify outcoi&es. 

2. State and national efforts continue and increase to locate and 
develop instruments sensitive to the outcomes of career education 
which can be reasonably administered. 

3. State and national efforts continue and increase in the area of 
program development based on the student goals of career education. 

4. Regional offices consistently encourage projects to modify plans 
based on evaluation data whenever the data becomes available. 

5. Consideration be given to five-year projects in career education 
to allow for more careful planning of program development and 
installation. 



1. Simplified Process Model for Career Education Administration 

Career Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 98514 

2. Local School Planning Guide for Career Education Program 

Career Education Project 
Lincoln Public School 
720 ScT-th 22nd Street 
Lincoln, NE 



RecoQBienda t ions 



Resources 
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SYSTEMATIC PLANNING FOR THE INSTALLATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Mrnagement or operational objectives ai'e necessary to facilitate the 
installation of career education at the local level. These objectives 
are also essential to the kind of evaluation (covering the context, the 
Input, and the processes) which is essential to effective management 
decisionmaking. 

Alt?uOugh certainly not all encompassing, the work group felt that the 
following are a minimum of areas for which management or operational 
objectives should be developed and, ultimately, evaluated* 

1. Context of the program * The local conditions should be described 
clearly and contingency objectives developed which anticipate the outside 
restrictions in which the program may have to operate* In addltlo;\, 
operational objectives should be developed which provide that program 
activities are reviewed periodically and adjusted as necessary to insure 
their congruency with the stated purposes of the program. 

2. Program Input . Objectives should be developed for the necessary 

or desired input of human, physical, and fiscal resources to the operational 
program. 

With respect to human resources , specific objectives should be 
developed (1) for the administration covering who is to be involved, 
how many administrators are to be involved, and where each fits in the 
total line^staff of the system; (2) for the implementation personnel 
covering the teachers, counselors, specialists, etc. to be involved 
and how they will be brought into the program; and (3) for the external 
evaluators covering their identification, when they vlll become involved, 
and how they will be involved . 

With respect to physical resource s, objectives should be developed 
for the acquisition of the essential facilities, equipment, and Instructional 
materials. 

Objectives for the input of fiscal resources should be developed so 
that they support adequately the time frane of the intended ongoing 
program activities as well as the initial planning and impletaentation stages. 
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3. Program processes > Operatlonil or management objectives should 
be developed (1) for legal facilitation such as school board approval; 
(2) for the inservice training of administrators and Implementation per- 
sonnel; O) for client scheduling, Including how many students, how they are 
to be selected, and how much exposure they will recaive to program activities 
and (4) for evaluation sched-ling, including what daca will be collected, 
when it will be collected, who will collect it, and how and when the 
results will be available to the program managers for their decisionmaking 
purposes* 

4. PrograTft products > Operational objectives should be developed 
for assessing the Impact or the secondary effects of the program on the 
community as a whole in addition to whatever evaluation is effected of 
student outcome. 
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COORDINATION OF CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Work group participants outlined the following concerns to which 
coordination activities should be addressed at the local, State and national 
levels. Specific suggestions for dealing with the concerns wore made 
by the group only for the local level. 

Local 

1. A systetn-vide commitment to career education concepts should be 
secured from the board, the administration, the faculty, the students, 
and the community. For this purpose a written plan of action should be 
prepared and implementation approval and authority secured from the admini- 
stration. 

2. System-vide professional staffing of all career education activi- 
ties should be accomplished. This will require the Identification of 
roles and responsibilities to be served and a knowledge of which staff 
members are best qualified to initiate the plan. 

3. A system-wide professional development program should be conducted* 
The staff development program should be designed and conducted to meet the 
needs of the professionals that have been identified in an early assess- 
ment of staff needs. 

4. System-wide consensus of a conceptual framework for career 
education should be sought. This will require the development of concept 
statements and objectives for career education; their disseminatioru to the 
professional staff and other concerned public; the entertainment of 
reactions to the concept statetrients and objectives; their possible 
revision based on public reactlcr^s; ar>d their final broad-scale communication. 

5. A level of funding should be secured that permits the accomplishment 
of local objectives. This will require the setting of priorities^ the 
allocation of available funds against the priorities » and the maintenance 

of an acceptable budgetary record system. 

6. The communication methods of the local education agency should be 
identified; a formal, written system of communication established; and a 
career education advisory council formed. 
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state 



1. Commitments to cajeer education concepts should be secured from 
the State staff, the State Board, and the State legj el^iture. 

2. Plans should be developed and activated for the coordination 
of activities across departments in the State education agency. 

3. State^level objectives should be developed and adequate staff 
allocated for the accomplishment of those objectives. 

4. State-level consensus should be sought for a conceptual framework 
for career education that is deemed desirable for that State. 

5. State-level objectives should be prioritized and available funds 
allocated against those priorities. 

6. The communication methods of the State education agency should be 
identified and a written plan developed for communicating information 
about career education. 

7. The role of the State education agency in the career education 
movement should be defined and communicated clearly within the agency as 
well as to local districts and to the national level. 

National 

1. The U. S. Office of Edticatlon and the Congressional commitment to 
career education concepts should be secured. 

2. National objectives for career education should be developed, 
prioritized, and staff should be allocated that will permit their accomplishmen 

3. Available funding shoul ' be allocated against the national objectives 
which will permi.t their accomplishment. 

4. The corznunlcatlon methods of the l. S. Office should be ldev:vtified 
and a written plan developed for comxunicating information about careisr 

education. 

5- Relaticnshlps of the national, r<=glonal, and State levels should 
be clarified within the career education movement and efforts made to maximize 
the use of all available resources. 
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DISSEMINATION 



The work group raised the following concerns at the local. State, and 
federal levels f-^ programs designed to disseminate career education methods, 
materials, and other products. The Issues were raised against a backdrop 
of two basic assumptions; namely, that planning for dissemination occurs 
early and Involves contributions from all levels of staff, and that evaluation 
of the processes and products to be disseminated has already occurred. 

1* A strategy for the allocation of dissemination funds should be 
outlined prior to the development of a contract for dissemination. 

2. Target groups should be identified carefully, recognizing the 
States* organizational differences. 

3. Channelfs should be established for effective distribution. 

A. The raost effective possible facilitators should be identified 
and used. 

5. Copyright procedures and restrictions should be clarified and 
stated clearly. 

6. Programs and projects should arrange time and resources for 
visitations to projects outside the district or State. 

7. Even though dissemination might be contracted out, transportability 
factors should remain a major consideration throughout all dieseminatlon 
activities. 

8. The dissemination efforts must address not only the merit of the 
product but also reasonable replication methodologies. 
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Survey Questions and Work Group Answers 



General Problem Are as 

Ib there £ program to advise textbook companies In the develop- 
ment of textbooks and rela^ied materials Infused with the concepts 
of career education ? 

A definite concern about the type cf career educatl-in information 
being used In textbooks Is apparent. It is recomi-^nded that each 
textbook company Include career education people on their staff. 
These people need to communicate conscientiously with educators to 
discover what their needs are. Companies are probably complying with 
standard guidelines because of the competitive nature of this industry. 
In the event that the individual companies are not meeting the standard 
expectations and needs of national. State, and local guidelines, the 
establishment of a commission to review these materials before publi- 
cation may become practical. 

How do we secure the best information on supply and demand In 
employmenf and training ? 

In the career education area we need more concern with trends 
and directions rather than specific data. The vocational programs 
under the career education structure often need more specific data. 
This information should Include all typss of occupational opportunities 
information and should deal with these in terms of clusters. It is 
generally felt that the Sta?:e plan which deals through aavisory committees 
primarily with vocational Information is not adequate ajid is too 
narrow. It is recommended that Information be secured at local levels 
through advisory commissions. This information should be fed Into 
some type of rotate coordinating board who, in turn, will supply the 
national office with relevant data to be compiled for dissemination 
to the local level. This would create a continuing chain of communi- 
cation and information ataong local. State, and national agencies. 

At present the Dep^rtaent of Labor is revising their coding iLathods. 
Tae DOT and SIC System will be replaced with a system that Is congruent 
with vocational education pro^raT^. The Departiaent of Labor is also 
about to fund Occupational Information Systems in ten States which will 
deliver current enployr^ent data to students and other clients. Educators 
need to niak^i greater utllizaticn of Department of Labor and State 
enplcyraent services • 
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Q. What are the priorities In terms of developing £ manpower systen? 

A. Manpower systems should be developed at local, State, and national 
levels » respectively, through clustering. 

Q, With the Cfiice of Career Education now reporting to the U, S, Commissioner , 
how will it relate to Part JD and to other career education programs? 
How do they relate to the Chief State School Officers? 

A. At the present time this is a very informal relationship. Each group 
goes its own direction. Not all Part C and Part D monies are career 
education. In some States they are vocational. Our chief state 
school officers have a commission of 12 people under the direction of 
Dave Jesser to explore the problem. It is recommended that some type 
of committee be established within these groups in an effort to bring 
them together in a more coordinated fashion. 

Q. What can be do£e to improve the communication between the State coor- 
dinators of cancer education and the Part C and Part £ p^roject officers? 

A. Again there is a need for all career education people to combine their 
efforts. It is recommended that a State Deputy Commissioner for Career 
Education be appointed to facilitate lines of communication. 

Q. Doe.s O.E.'s direct funding to local education agencies help or hinder 
State effort ? Does it disrup t statewide efforts of career education 
development? 

A* This funding procedure could cause difficulties for States if local 

agencies do not use these monies to fulfill coordinated State guidelines. 
On the other hand, this procedure could generate more ftmds for projects. 
It is recommended that these monies flow through State agencies of 
education so that coordinated efforts can be maintained at that level. 

^^^^ federal , regional , and State vocational educators recognized the 
role of vocational education in career education or do they desire to 
control it ? 

A. In the beginning, career education was treated as an entity, separate 
and apart from other forms of education. It is the consensus of this 
group that through definition and usage career education is now being 
accepted and recognized by educators as an all encompassing program. 
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Should we not have better coordination between the groups working toward 
career education at the federal level when it comes t£ funding? 
Definitions ? Implementatioa strategies? State program monitoring? 

Yes, we should* 

Hov can we have better sharing of developed materials when small 
States do not have the funds to duplicate 250 copies fo£ dissemination? 

It is recommended that each State Career Education Coordinator be 
supplied with one copy of any materials developed at local levels* 
This means that any local program would need to produce approximately 50 
extra copies of their work and mail one copy to each of the State Career 
Education Coordinators. The State agencies would disseminate copies to 
their respective programs as requested or as the need arose* This 
provides State agencies with the opportunity to review and evaluate 
newly created materials. 

How do we insure that coordination at the fede ral and State levels 
results in leadership which does not create conflicts at the local 
level? 

It is recommended that the local programs develop a plan with their 
State agency and that the federal agency lend support to their plan of 
action in any way possible. 

How does a " right to read ," " student loan program ." " developing in- 
stitutioniB ," o£ "education fo£ the handicapped" program support or 
enhance the career education philosophy ? 

These programs support and enhance the career education philosophy 
because career education is all encompassing and pulls all programs 
together. Career education is all education. 

How should materials be developed for career education — locally o£ 
commercially? 

Materials should be developed at the lo_j level when at all possible. 
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The Role of the State Department of Ediication In Career Education 



Q. What should be the role of the State Department of Education In a 
career education program? What Is Its function in ja Part £ project ? 
What steps have been taken to achieve a State Policy relating to 
career education ? 

A. 1. Leadership 

a. State goals and priorities 

b. Set guidelines 

1) Implementation 

2) Evaluation 

3) Staff Development 

a. preservice 

b. inservice 

4) Materials development 

c. Coordination of exchange of ideas and /or consultant services 

d. Coordination with other education programs 

2. Legislation action, position papers » and State regulations are steps 
taken to achieve a State policy relating to career education. 

Q. State-adopted textbooks , generally speaking , are not career oriented. 

What could State Departments of Education do to help with the situation? 
What can local units do? Is^ there role for U>S.O>E.? 

A. It is generally true that State-adopted textbooks are not career edu- 
cation oriented. State Departments of Education could establish a set 
of guidelines for future development for dissemination to textbook 
companies. Local units can provide feedback through evaluations and by 
purchasing texts that meet local needs. U.S.O.E. could establish resource 
centers, offer advisory help, and disseminate materials from a clearing- 
house. 

Q. When moving career education statewide , what approaches have been 
employed successfully with £ limited State staff to provide local 
districts with indepth individual attention for planning ? e^g* one 
State consultant and £ secretary . 

A. This cannot be done effectively. Providing individual attention for 
planning, coordinating, and disseminating is impossible with such a 
small staff. 

Q. How does one coordinate career education within the entire State Depart- 
pgnt of Education? A central location or subcenters in each bureau? 
Hov d£ you establish linkages with local education agencies? How do 
you coordinate a dissemination system from the State level to the 
LEA*8? 
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A. Career education mat become the thrust or concern of all departments 
of education through the coordinating efforts of a Career Eklucation 
Department. WithiEspect to the location of a career education staff, 
the individual needs of each State must be met. Linkages with local 
education agencies must be established through local regions. A ^ 
coordination dissemination system from the State level to the LEA s 
could be established by supporting demonstration sites through State 
staffing. 

Q. What is the State's role/responsibility in the planning and operation 
^TThe Comissioner's half of Part D projects? What decision-making 
authority should the S.D.E. have? What technical assistance should 
the S.D.E. provide ? What information should the S.D.E. provide? What 
input does the S.D.E. have in proposal development? Should proposals 
be congruent wl th the State*^ philosophy of career education? 

A- States should have veto power over initial grants. They should provide 
technical assistance as feasibly possible. Ihey should provide infor- 
mation as feasibly possible. State Department of Education input in 
proposal development, however, is by invitation from State or local 
LEA. Yes *. Methods should be developed to insure that proposals 
are congruent with the State's philosophy of career education. 

The Planning. Development, and Implementation 
of a K-Adult Career Education Program 

Q. How do 2£u £1 should you articulate between secondary and post-secondary 
programs? What approaches have been successful? What follow-up 
techniques have been used? 

A. There has been little success in articulation between secondary and 
post-secondary programs because the national level ignores this issue. 
Governing boards for post-secondary vary significantly; therefore, 
it is difficult to make a singular recommendation. There is some 
funding K-IA but little success has been enjoyed in this area. 

Q. How successfully has the U.S.O.E. requirement for secondary-post- 
secondary articulation been met ? What are successful examples of 
coordination ? Are they superficial or do they help to maintain the 
status of the career education program? Do they continue past the 
federal funding ? 

A. Generally ''Nol" on all sections of this question. 

Q. What strategies or methods should be employed for designing and imple- 
menting a logical and sequential learning experience , K-IA . What 
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role should an advisory council play in this process ? 

A. The strategies and methods employed for designing and implementing 

K-14 learning experiences should be a uniform, sequential (nonrepetitive) 
approach. Example: Elementary - Awareness 

Middle School - Exploratory 

High School - Preparatory 
There should be a scope and sequc^nce for and with the three above levels. 
A State level determination of the common idea of career education with 
objectives should be established from which local areas should select 
chose objectives suited to their local needs and their local scope and 
sequence. The advisory council should provide review, assessment, and 
recomonendation . 

Q. Can the purposes of career education be achieved In the absence of 

scoge and sequence b^ utilizing the so called "teachable moment " approach 
^^^ere teachers are encouraged to bring out career education concepts 
wherever and whenever they feel the^, can? How important it 1^ to systema- 
tically expose students to a comprehensive array of career options and 
opportunities? 

A. Strong "No! 1 1" 'Tie "teachable" moment is not enough. Comprehensiveness 
probably doesn't make much difference at the elementary level. It 
becomes important when students begin to make definitive decisions; 
therefore, it becomes increasingly more important. Note: structure 
should l» in response to iutudent*s needs. 

Q. Have we overplayed the notion of infusion to the point that some 

schools have been made to feel like failures if they hold a career day 
2L teach a class in career orientation? Is infusion the'^only vehicle ? 
Can we realistically infuse all of the goals and objectives of career 
education into the present curriculum ? 

A. No! We haven't jlven teachers a means or examples of how to infuse. 
Infusion is not the only vehicle but It is the most preferred in giving 
cues for further exploration in careers. Other successful examples 
include CIS Systems (which is a revision of the DOT Career information) 
and career education courses. Curriculum is onl> one delivery vehicle. 
Guidance and placement may also become infusion vehicles. 

9- What are the planning needs for career education ? What should be the 
content of planning ? Should it include facility needs at the various 
levels ? Are there specific levels where special facilities' are rec^uired ? 
£2L i2£5i» regional , and State agencies plan cooperatively ? What 
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■trateglf have been ueed to iaitlete plennlng? What resources are 
required? 

A. Planning need, for career education oust Include * f 

including: Needs Aasessaent, Objectives, Prograa Strategy, and Program 
Evaluation. It Is desirable that local, regional, and State agencies 
plan cooperatively but this rarely happens except under crisis or forced 
decision making. Available funding and contingencies have been used to 
initiate planning. Required resources include funds, supportive staff, 
materials, supplies, and guidelines. 

The Development of a System for the Dissemination 
and Diffusion of_ Career Educatio n 

Q. Should we or should we ngt develop a UllSS. 21 dl««emluation and dlfjusion 
f^ TZIrllrT d^IH^lIS^r Is a nationi network for dissemination vlgble? 
Which eleme^^iS" rSUrriculums are transportable acroM |£ate, d i«trict , 
7;:ri^y^lin..7 Oblectivaa? Learning experiences? O rganization s^ruc. 
iU7ea 7 Evalllation devices? How can unwarranted duplication be avoided 7 

A Yea a national network for diasemlnatlon is viable as long as such 
criU^ "is gSals. objectives, and '«*t«i•l^«^f 
net fgv maximum quality (educational content). Objectlvea needs 
are unique from system to system; therefore, the transportability of 
materials may only be measured by their ability to iseet objectives. 
ERIC and AIM/ARM should be used to avoid unwarranted f 
ever, these system, will require some sort of material information net- 
work. 

Q. What 1. ha2£enln& rggloSiliZ. SSi nationall:^ on £I2a|-l "^^^i';^!;;" ff 

if^eitsr^it^lhrnit^ 

for national dissemination ? 

A The timeline from receiving valid material to publication should be 
ihortentd. Channel, for cro.. fertillx.tion do not adequately exi.t, 
and the .creening of developed material. 1. nonexistent. 
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Preconference Survey Results on Evaluation 



Respondents to the preconference survey on current Issues In career 
education were concerned about questions that fell Into about four general 
categories with respect to evaluation. These were 1) the role of the U.S. 
Office of Education In the evaluation of Part C and Part D projects, 2) the 
content and design of career education evaluation, 3) the status of Instru- 
ment development for the evaluation of career education programs, and A) sone 
general and philosophical questions with respect to the evaluation of career 
education programs* 

Questions with respect to the role of the U.S. Office of Education in 
the evaluation of the federally-administered Part C and Part D projects 
focussed primarily on the publication. Handbook for the Evaliuition of Career 
Education > Respondents wanted to know: 

a) On what philosophical base the handbook was developed, how it was 
validated, and whether it was too restrictive, 

b) Whether it was reasonable to assume that we could measure product 
in terms of student outcome at this point, and 

c) What allowances were to be made for project variations that do 
not fit all of the elements of the handbook? 

Those questions having to do with the content and design of career 
education avaluation were: 

a) Should or should not the design include all of the elements of 
inputs, processes, and products? 

b) Which of the many input factors are measurable and critical to an 
assessment of career education? 

c) How can information about the processes of career education be 
collected to insure validity? 

d) How are the interfaces of inputs, processes, and product measures 
to be dealt with? 

e) What are the appropriate process factors in career education? 
Are they curriculum, evaluation, dissemination, diffusion? Or, 
are they student treatments as actually experienced by the child? 
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with respect to Instruaentatlon for career education , participants wished 
to discuss: 

a) What are the additional instruaents that ve need? 

b) What instru&ents that now exist have been successful in measuring 
differences? 

c) How does the career education practitioner establish criteria to 
be used in selecting instruaents? 

Some of the general and philosophical issues raised by respondents 

were: 

a) Can product assessment be effective prior to the full development 
of an educational intervention? 

b) How can long range impacts be isolated as attributable to an 
educational intervention? which impacts? 

c) What evaluation approaches are recommended for projects operating 
Independently of federal funds? 
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WORK GROUt PACILITATOR REPORT 



Elvis Arterbury 



There were a lot of good Issues In our group. We probably spent a third 
of our time trying to decide what those Issues were and how we might address 
them. It finally boiled dovm to three concerns: first, concerns of why 
evaluation; second, the concern of roles and responsibilities provided in career 
programs and experiments In career education; and a third related to the Issue 
of Instrumentation. Throughout Lhe discussions I think that most of our energies 
and anxletlea were centered around the guidelines provided to all of us for 
evaluating Part D projects. I still remain unclear as to whether we gathered 
here to praise them or bury them. Ve spent a good deal of time talking about them 
and I think the concern about those guidelines is reflected in at least a couple 
of the reports. Ve finally decided on our issues and then broke them into three 
separate groups. My participation was in but one of thr>se groups. Each group 
prepared a brief, written position paper as to what they conclud</d. If you will 
forgive me I will read those papers. I cannot speak about the other two groups 
other th.^n the paper they handed me. It is difficult to paraphrase them or em* 
hellish much. I guess the final qualification is that although I am the 
spokesperson or reporter for the group, that does not necessarily Imply full 
acceptance of the three position papers. The evaluatorst obviously , did not 
criticize themselves. 

The first section of the report has to do with the instrumentation issue. 
This group consisted primarily of practicing evaluators and their concerns 
centered around the characteristics of sound instrumentation. 

The second section of the report deals with the question of "why evaluation?" 
Our major point was that across the different types of decisions 9 levels of 
decisionmakers and ipurposes to be served, there are a multitude of techniques 
and toold and arrangements by which evaluation occurs. Thus in addressing the 
why, this group concludes that the U.S.O.E. guidelines for evaluation serve 
essentially but one principal >^urpose at one level for mainly one type of decision 
that is, the accountability purpose, the iterating decision at the federal level. 
We felt that addressing the question of "why evaluation", looking at levels, 
purposes, and types of decisions, and placing them in perspective with respect 
to where the guidelines fit was a helpful exercise. 

Finally, a group spent some time wottying about federal. State, and local 
roles and what they chose to call career education experiments. They say this: 
federal. State, and local purposes in the frontiers of career education can be 
best accomplished through a pattern of dual responsibilities for experimentation. 
Our recommendations are intended to gude the establishment of that pattern, that 
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is, the pattern of dual responsibilities. The group structured their position 
paper into two levels of experiments — not surprisingly, the federal level being 
one and the local level being the other. 

The group concluded with the comment that the present draft guidelines for 
the evaluation of career education programs from Development Associates, August, 
1974 9 violate all the principles underlying their recommended experiments. 
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WORK GROUP REPORT 



Instrunentatloa 

The following presentation is intended to provide the practitioner with a 
guideline for deciding on instruxnents to measure elements of career education. 
The factors have not been given priorities, and It is the users prerogative 
to determine what trade^^offs to make. Three ma^or considerations are suggested* 
validity, reliability, and utility. 

Validity 

1* Content validity project. 

Which specific project outcomes does the instrument measure? 

Hov many and which teat items are invalid because they include 

content not covered by the instruction? 
2. Concurrent and predictive validity. 

Have these validities been established against criteria 

which are consistent with the project *s objectives? 

What use can be made of these findings? 

Reliability 

For commercially available tests has the reliability been 
established against a population which is sufficiently similar to 
that of the project? 

If not, a test of reliability should be considered. 

If the test is locally developed, reliability should be 
established. 

Utility 

1. Ease of administration (clarity of administration Instruction 
and equipment necessary.) 

2. Time required to administer. 

3. Quality of the description of what the instnxment purports 
to mrasure. 

4. Cost 

Can the test be reused? 
Can it be locally f«cored? 

5. Normlng 

Local 
National . 
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6. Level of reading ability required. 

7. Are the reaulta valueble to declalona for individual etudente 
or only for group norma* 

A pilot teat of choaen inatrunenta ia auggeated to determine and eliminate 
poaslble teating pitfalla which have been overlooked. 
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WHY EViaUATION? 



Evaluation provides Infornatlon for decisions to Inprove and prove 
programs. These decisions have been categorized (paraphrased from the 
CIPP Model, Stufflebeaa, et al.) as planning, designing, aonltorlng, and 
iterating. These four types of decisions relate to specifying intended 
ends, intended means, actual ends, and actual means. This relationship 
is depicted belov. 



PROGRAM DECISIONS 



EKDS 



MEAI3S 



INTENDED 
ACTUAL 



Planning 


Dealgn 


Iterating 


Monitoring 



Baaically these four deciilona relate to the atralghtf crward questions 
of: 1) where should a progra*?. go, 2) how should It get there, 3) Is It 
following its plan, snd 4) how well did It achieve Its results? 

Each of tb«ae decisions can made at different levels (e.g., local* 
State, ard federal) and for different purposes (l.e#t i^iproveaent and 

a<!countablllty.) 

Across these different type s of declslonst le vels of declslontnak^rs, 
and purposes to be served t there are a multitude of techniques, tools, and 
arrangements by which evaluation occurs. These range from intuitive guesses 
to empirical results. 

Thus, in addressing the "why" question, our group concludes that the 
infamous Guidelines serve but ona principal purpose, at one level, for 
one type of decision; those being the accountability purpose, the iteration 
decisions, at the Federal level. 
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FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL ROLES IN CAREER EDUCATION EXPERMBIITS 



Federal, State, and local purposes in advancing the frontiers of career 
education can be best accomplished through a pattern of dual responsibility 
for experimentation. Our reconnaendatlons are Intended to guide the establish- 
ment of that pattern. 



Federal Experiments 

The Federal Government, exercising its research and development role 
through USOE or NIE, should sponsor atid finance large-scale field experi- 
ments characterized by; 



1. Federally - selected objectives 

2. Federally - selected procedures 

3. Federally - selected evaluation Instruments 
Federally - selected evalu«cion designs 

5. Federally - selected evaluatcra 

6. Participation by the evaluators from the very beginning of 
the experiments 

7. Voluntary partldnfatlon by State education departments 
and, with the approval of the State education departments, 
voluntary participation by local school districts 

8* An^le advance notice and complete disclosure of the full 

federal plans for the experiments to the volunteering State 
education departments and local school districts before the 
experiments begin. 



At the conclusion of each experiment the Federal Government shoiild 
translate the findings into operational advice and transmit it to all 
State education departments for their own use and for forwarding to all 
l^cal school districts. 



Local Experlmpnts 

Simoltaneously, the Federal Government should sponso." and finance 
experiments conducted by local school districts under plans developed 
by State education departments. The local experiments should be characterized 
by: 



1. 


Locally ~ 


selected 


2. 


Locally - 


selected 


3. 


Locally ^ 


selected 


4. 


Locally - 


selected 


5. 


Locally - 


selected 
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6. Participation by the evaluators from very beginning of the 
experiments 

7. Voluntary participation by local school districts 

8. Ample advance notice and complete disclosure of the full 
State plans to the volunteering local school districts 
before the experiments begin. 

At the conclusion of each experiment, the sponsoring State education 
department should translate the findings into operational advice and 
transmit it to the Federal Government for its own use and for 
forwarding to all other State Education Departments for their own use 
and for subsequent transmission to all local school districts. 

The present Draft Guidelines For The Evaluation Of Career Education 
Programs (August 15, 1974) violates all the principles underlying these 
recommendations. The guidelines , in their present or modified form, 
should be used exclusively for federal experiments of the kind 
r; commended above. 
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WORK GROUP FACILITATOR REPORT 



R. Robert Adkison 



First, I have a mesaaga for Billy Pope. I would like to say to 
hla that ha can relax, that our material is nect, well organired, and 
loosely stated and will be transmitted in that order* 

1 would like to give special thanks to the subchairpersons in our 
group, Les Thompson and Tom Schrodi, who handled the area of curriculum 
development. Matt Cardoza, who chaired the group on placement, and Jane 
Robertson, who handled the group that worked on guidance. We have some 
20 pagea of comments that I am going to turn in for a report, I have 
asked those groups to make a suaaaary statement and that Is what I am 
going to preaent to you. 

Working with the area of curriculum in the implementation of career 
education at the secondary level can be kind of a traumatic prcceso as 
there seems to be more resistance to Implementing chauge at the seconc^ry 
level than at the Junior high level. A great deal of thought and fore- 
sight and planning needs to go into the Implementation of career education 
or anything similar at the secondary— meaning both Junior and senior 
high school — level. 

Steps for implementing career education are listed by the subcommittee 
on curriculum as follows. First it was felt that one should coordinate 
the career education program with the superintendent and the school 
board. This has been stated berfore; but I think it should be stated la 
each case because, without that kind of commitment, success will be spotty 
and short-lived, in all probability. Second, organize an advisory 
council composed of citizens from the community including students , 
parents, and businessmen In industry. You should have them approved 
by or at least endorsed by the board of trustees or the board of edu- 
cation in the local school systems, so that there is an official liaison 
between the school system and community. Three, coordinate the career 
.•ducAtion program with the building priacipalft* This ia something thaX has In 
some cases been a difficult area. The district may be committed. The board 
may be committed. But if the building principal does not constantly 
stjpervise and promote the development of this curriculum^ he Is going to 
lose the ball game right there; the school district will lose also. 

Coordinate the career education program with the department chair- 
persons and the currlctilum specialists. These are the people on the 
front line and they are the ones who are going to be coirvlncing, if 
that Is an appropriate phrase. They mxist be convincing in order to 
influence the teachers who will be implementing the curriculum in the 
classroom. 



Wt talked about changt in our group and this la probably an area 
vhara changa la moat difficult. Sacon%^ary achoola tand to be aore 
traditional than elementary achoolt. Change of thla type becomea a 
major imdertaking to many of them. Providing Inaervice to meet the neede 
of teachera in all aubject araaa la one of our recommendationa . Teachera 
ahould identify vhat they are preaently teaching and, through Inaervice 
programa* integrate the career education concept into the curriculum. They 
ffluat have both a baae of curriculum and leaaon plana developed around career 
education and there la a lot of aaalatance needed here. Thla la where 
your curriculum apeclallata are going to have cloae Involvement. One 
ahould Integrate the career education concept into the curriculum \ialng a 
large variety of actlvltlea ao that Intereat, motivation, and involvement 
are a major part of the actlvltlea planned. tJae department chalrperaona aa 
lead teachera or have the department chalrperaon aaaign a lead teacher. Thla 
Individual la apeclflcally rtmponalble for implementing the career edu- 
cation concept into the curriculum* Tou need to provide over-the*eboulder 
aaalatance to each teacher aa needed ao that they have the confidence and 
aacurity neceaaary to move the change along. I think that aa an 
overview, thoee are the detailed reaponaes to the queatlona we had on 
implementing career edxication into the curriculum. 

Another area that we dealt with waa that of placement— the placement 
of students in the world of work. The committee reviewed the queatlona and 
made certain aaaxxmptlona. Firat, they limited their reactlona ao that they 
related only to job placement and not educational placement. Thla waa a 
constraint which they placed upon themselves. They then determined that 
the queatlona could be answered by aeaumlng the eacletence of a clearinghouse 
to handle all placement activities. One specific suggeetlon le how that 
clearinghouse can be implemented. Since this data will be uaed on a national 
level V our recommendation srust be suggestive and general in nature* 

Another section dealt with waa gxildance. I have a rather comprehenaive 
report there also but I am going to nxm it up Into one statement. No 
longer can a counaelor operate only on a one-to-one baala. Ve wreatled 
with thla problem rather extenalvely; becauae of the ahortage of 

peraonnel and people who are trained in caT^r guidance and coimaellng, 
there has to be new types of tralttilng for t^iom. It waa felt that moat of 
cur ccans^ilors or many of our counvelora axis not trained in the group 
prcceseea of cotxnaeling. Thla la baaic and fundamental if we are to 
tucceed in guidance and co%maellng for career education. 

Career education dictates that counselor a develop the competencies 
of a resource peraon. Counaelore must be involved in changing their own 
roles. That is a rather significant statement. It la felt that the Job 
descriptions are too often dictated by people other than those In counseling^ 
Maybe counselors* roles have developed blatorlcally and do not include 
the kind of taska which are neceaaary for career adocatlon to be ataccess- 
ful. Counselora must be involved in helping de-zelop the guidance part 
cf the Instructional program. It waa felt that whenever the cluster 
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teams » or %ih«t«ver you wish to call them, come together to develop the 
Instructional program for career education at the secondary levelp coun-* 
selors should be Involved. The guidance personnel must literally be 
sitting In those groups ss psrtldpstlng Individuals on a continuous 
bssls or the guidance components for career education will not be Imple-* 
mented. This Is one of the reasons why It was ststed that the guidance 
personnel must be instrumental In writing their own Job descriptions and 
changing their own roles. 
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WORK GROUP REPORT 



Secondary Curri::nlum 

The work group on secondary curriculum for career education feels that the 
following steps are esse&tlal to successful development and implementation 
at this level: 



1. Coordinate the career education program with superintendent 
and the school board. 

2. Organize an advisory council composed of citizens from the 
community including students, parents, businessmen, and industry 
representatives ani have th^^m approved by the Superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

3. Coordinate the career education program with the building prlnci- 
pals. 

4. Coordinate the career education program with the department 
chairperson and curriculum specialists. 

5. Provide inservice to meet the needs of teachers in all subject 
areas. 

6. Teachers identify what they are presently teaching and, 
through inservice programs, integrate the career education 
concepts into the curriculum. 

a. Teachers must have a base of curriculum and lesson plans. 

b. Staff analyzes the lesson plans to insure comprehensiveness* 
(Refer to Attachment A and Attachment B.) 

c. Teachers integrate the career education concept into the 
curriculum using activities. 

7. Identify department chairpersons as lead teachers or have 
department chairperson or the principal assign a lead teacher. 

8. Staff and lead teachers provide over*the«*8houlder assistance to 
each teacher as needed. 

The foloving section represents the work group's suggestions in response to 
questions raised in the preconf erence survey that were related to the 
secondary career education curriculum* 



Q* How might teachers or counselors get students involved in planning 
career programs to meet their own need ? 

A. a) Needs asseasxacnt surveys or student Interest survey. 

b) Advisory council members. 

c) Involve them In career education youth organizations. 

d) Allow students to do research into careers in academic and 
vocational subjects. 

e) Allow students to explore subjects la depth. 
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f) Give students the ./oortunlty to explore occupations with 
personnel from business and Industry, fathers » mothers » and/ 
cr others* 

Hov does one Implement effective career education Inservlce ajt the 
secondary level for all teachers? 

a) Provide an opportunity thrcugh a summer laservlce program for 

teachers to explore occupations in business ard industry, 
b^ Allow teachers to shadow business and in^u^Lry personnel • 

c) Hold sumer inservlce to Infuse the career concept into the 
present curriculum. 

d) Provide release time for teachers during the school year with 
substitutes being paid by the project (to visit other teachers » 
schools and different levels of educatioUy business and Indus-* 
cry, etc*)* 

e) Arrange for credit on salary schedule or college credit. 

f ) Pay substitutes for teacher to assist in Inseti^ice program where 
that teacher is providing the training. 

g) Conduct inservlce training programs in conference rooms of business 
and industry* 

h) Uae teachers teaching teachers. 

1) Use teachers to develop curriculum guides, list resource materials, 
etc. 

j) Find the "teachable moment" in 8th grade science where key word 
such as " Keon' ' results in a technician using or working with neon 
si<^s being brought in. 

Should parent approval be secured for involvenent in career education 
prog.rasife ? 

a) No — be-^ause the career education concept should be an integral 
part of the total curriculua. 

b) One might have a program in the school to educate the parents 
to the concept, ho^rever. 

Vhat rnethods have been successful for "infusing" career education 
elements into the secondary program ? 

a) Ir4Servlce. 

b) Get students involved. 

c) Involve the cotsmmlty personnel. 

1) tse X.V. time to air films citing needs for career education* 

2) Spot promotions on T.V. showing need for career education. 
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3) Provide progratM for •ervlcc club»~«lldc«, movies, 

students, etc* 
A) Us^ success stories If available. 

Is the career education process scattered randomly or lis In all 
disciplines at the secondary level ? 

a) In most cases It Is probably scattered because one generally 
starts with Interested teachers. 

b) With proper leadership all teachers should Integrate the con- 
cept Into their ongoing curriculum. 

Should curriculum chanRes towards career education be adopted only 
in pilot schools throughout £ district? 




Generally It Is started only as a pilot In otie school so It is 
manageable but the ultimate in career education would be to have It 
In all the curricula In every classroom In the district. 

How Ifl current curriculum made relevant to future J[ob placement? 

a) Tnrough surveys. 

b) Placement and follow-'Up. 

c) Needs assessment and long-range needs. 

d) Involving community leadership especially those that will 
eventually hire the students. 

e) Including values or human relations occupational survival skills 
In the curriculum. 

Can t ne career curriculum involve the cluster concept at the senior 



a) Definitely—it is being done In some regions at the present time. 

b) Community involvement can easily come about thrcu^ clusters* 
(For information about one, write to Richard Gabriel concerning the 
communication and media cluster in the Junior Hlgji School, Des 
Moines Independent School District, 1500 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa.) 

Vhat othgr career education resources are available for teachers , aside 
from development of new curriculum guides? 

a) Opportunities to attend Inservice meetings with variouH univer- 
sity groups, private organizations. State level meetings, local 
level Metings, rational meetings, and other career education pro- 
jects. 




level? 
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b) Professional magazlnea, etc. 

c) PrlvftSo cosnFanlee wl"l furnish materials and consultants— such 
•8 Bell Telephone, Coi:a Cola, etc. 

Hw can we bridge the ^ between vocational education and academic 
education ? "- 

«) Interdisciplinary planning. 

b) Visits by students and teachere to a comprehensive vocational 
department. 

c) Courses entitled "math In construction", etc. 

d) Career math. 

e) Peer teaching— demonstration by high school students to other 
high school students or to Junior high or elementary students. 

t) Contract Instruction between students and teachers. 

g) Teacher education programs— provide the opportunity for academic 
and vocational teacher courses in college to assist teachers In 
understanding that every occupation requires skill training. 

i£ tbe guidance component Involved In the total education process? 

a) Follow-up and placement. 

b) Any teacher who Is producing or providing career education 
activities is performing a guidance function. 

Faculty advisors— assign 15-20 students to each for career advice. 
Giving students individual counseling on understanding themselves 
and their abilities and limitations. 

e) Provide counselors the opportralty to work with business and 
Industry during the summer as interns. 

f) Have counselars give Tnore g^il5ance to teachers who can in 
turn pass it on to the students. 

Viliat are the roles of the academic teacher in a career education 
program ? 

a) Increasing career awareness of young people. 

b) Bringing out career lapllcations in subject matter in order to 
notlvate students, 

c) Every academic classroom is a career education classroom. 

d) Work attitudes should be taught by all teachers. 

e) Human values should be taught by all teachers. 

f) Teaching decision-making skills. 



c) 
d) 
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Hov do you chanRe the content orientation of teachers? 

You don't change content; you Integrate career education concepts Into 
the curriculum. Some suggestions for doing this are as follows: 

a) Show teachers how to Integrate career education 
concepts Into their subject-matter areas by utilizing: 

1) Practicing teachers* 

2) Ongoing programs and practices, 

3) Existing resource materials. Including textbooks, 

4) Methods that will keep teachers Informed about 
current career education classroom activities, 

5) Different approaches with sample materials for 
developing Instructional units. 

b) Involve teachers In Interdisciplinary curriculum development. 

c) Work with teacher- training Institutions on preservlce programs^ 

How are the career education needs of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped being met? 

a) Through sheltered workshops. 

b) Teach teachers of handicapped and disadvantaged — use SRA kits 
effectively and appropriately. 

c) By teaching these students the characteristics of a good work 
ethic In order that they may become productive, contributing 
members ol society. 

d) By establishing work-experience programs In order that they may 
develop a salable skill which will aid them after their formal 
educational experience Is completed. Placement and follow-up are 
needed . 

e) By iafonnlng the business community of the potential and capa- 
bilities of these students so that the business community is 
cognizant of their abilities In a work world and the possible 
contributions they can make. 

f) By using role playing sitiiaticns, students can visualize a number 
of posBlbilltics In which they can be participating members of our 
work force. 
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g) Teaching the problem method of aolving situations 

h) Understanding competencies needed in order to handle career 
education in the classroom. 

i) Planning and delivering related academic skills as they are 
needed in occupational or vocational preparation programs. 

Q. Kow csxi^ career education be expected to serve all students , when 
preparation opportunities are available in only traditional voca- 
tional careers ? 

A. It is a matter of semantics and depends on what society classifies 
as a salable skill. (For example: the career edxicatlon concept 
believes that proficiency In English is Just as salable a skill as 
proficiency in welding.) The above mentioned staten^t reflects that 
career education permeates all disciplinary areaa. 

Q- What is career education like at the high school level? 

A. Career education at the high school level is a concept or process 
infusing and transcending all disciplinary boundaries of the curri- 
culum. It encompasses all career education elements common to the 
elementary and Junior high school levels; e.g., self -awareness, 
decision making, career-awareness, appreciation and attitiKles, 
educational awsreness^ exploratory activities » and economic aware- 
ness. 

Emphasis at the high school level should be placed on career pre- 
paration, be it Job-entry level, preparation for further skill 
training, or advanced education. Career prepai^ation should include 
a variety of teaching and pre gran strategies, providing students 
with career experiences in the clafi«roott, In school laboratories, 
and in the comctunity. 

In order to assist the student in reaching hl<: career objectives, 
placement activities — includlag career placement skills— are an 
integral part of the high school career education cc::icept. Through 
career education activities, students can perceive their iudlvldual 
lifescy^ea and lifetime skills through a better understanding of their 
own personal and coannmity needs. 

Q. Who assunses leadership role of career education at the high school 
level ? 

A. As in all aspects of high school operation^ the principal must be 
allowed to assume leadership of career education in order to avoid 
usuroing his authority and so that all members of the faculty 
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know that he is In favor of the program. Depending on aire, atructure, 
and funding, a key Individual such as the assistant principal, coun- 
selor, building coordinator, or lead teacher should assume planning 
leadership subject to the review of the principal before implementation. 

Who assumes leadership role In funding of career education £t the hlRh 
school level? 

Depending upon the source of funding — federal. State, or local — thm 
assigned career education coordinator at that level contacts the 
school superintendent, through whatever channels are required, and 
furnishes the superintendent with a proposal of sufficient depth 
to allow the superintendent to assume leadership in determining 
the funds that will be used. 

How does one go a bout obtaining space for career Information centers? 

a) Establish a need through meetings with: 

1) Administrative perbonnel, 

2) Building principal, 

3) Counselors, 
A) Librarians, 
5) Teachers. 

b) Suggested sites: 

1) Library, 

2) Guidance office, 

3) Separate room. 

Vhat does career education hold for the individual student 7 

Career education holds for the individual student increased options 
through a program of academic and/or vocational training and skill 
development* in-school and out-of-achool exploration and activities, in* 
creased self -awareness, and decision making abilities. 

What is the effect of open entry - open exit upon career education 
at the secondary level ? 

It requires a strlcrly Individualized, competency-based curriculum. 
It Is believed to vork better in an area vocational school setting or 
in programs for out-of-school youth and/or adults in a coxamunlty 
college setting as opposed to programs for in-school youth at the 
secondary le\'el. 
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Plscement at the Secondary Level 



The following questions were raised In the preconferencc survey with 
respect to placement: 

1. How Is the total placement program coordinated when cooperative 
programs, work experience, and job entry are all Involved? 

2. What channels are used to notify Interested persons (I.e., coopera- 
tive coordinators and/or students) of Job openings? 

3. tJhat screening process Is used to match student and job? 

6. Vhht system Is used to prevent multiple contacts with potential 
• oployers? 

5. *'aat typs of relationship does a secondary career education program 
fu*ve with employment agencies? 

ei. Fot part-time work experience. 

b. For placement into full-time work. 

6. Vv.%t Mthods are being used to follow up on-the-job placement of 
students? 

Work Group Response 



Students not enrolled in a vocational education curriculum with 
cooperative work experience may also wish to work, and some provision 
should be made to accommodate them. Career education programs and gui- 
dance counselors are developing job interests and expanding the need 
for more detailed placement procedures. This increased responsibility 
for Job placement requires either additional, personnel or a reorganiza- 
tion of present staffing. While recognizing that educat^.onal placement 
and all future career plans are integral parts of the c3T*.2t education 
function, the committee directed itself to questions which more specifi- 
cally related to work placement activities, both paid and unpaid. 

In an effort to coordinate the various sources of Job opportunities 
for students within the community, it is suggested that a clearinghouse 
concept be developed. The functions of the clearinghouse should be to: 

1. Coordinate all placement— credit, noncredit, paid, unpaid, and volunteer- 
for all students including but not limited to cooperative, work 
experience, work study, and Initial Job entry. 

2. Notify all interested parties of Job openings (students, coordina- 
tors) by use of daily bulletin, public address system, bulletin 
boards, etc. 

3. Screen to match students with jobs, by holding exit interviews with 
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all seniors to determine their latereBts, likes, dlsllike'i, career 
plans. Students might go through the process of applylc^g to the employ^ 
menc security office If for nothing more than the expe-^ience of being 
Interviewed. 

4* Prevent multiple contacts with potential employers. II stabllsh a 
public relatlofls program that educates the employers t- submit 
needs to the clearinghouse. All staff members Involver^ In place- 
ment activities (co-op coordinators, distributive education teacher- 
coordinators) would still work with employers but on a planned basis 
so that two, three, or more would not "drop-in" on an employer 
at the same time. 

5. Cooperate with employment agencies, public and private, for part- 
time as well as full-time referrals. Benefit from computer linkups, 
job bank data, local, regional, and national employment itxformatlon. 

6. Follow-up should be provided; 

a. By work experience coordinators for job performance, strengtiis, 
weaknesses, credit, attendance. 

b. ry placement staff to verify; openings, acceptance of referees, 
projected needs, and new or developing opportunities. 

c. For periodic evaluation of fonaer students- changes in curricula, 
giowth on the Job. 

We recognize that no two school systems t:e identical. These are 
offered as iaeas to be adopted as is, modified, or fashioned to fit local 
needs. 

Regardless of what le done you must obtain administrative support 
e;\d should conduct inservlct programs for ^11 who will be Involved. 
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Suggested Str^icture for Clearinghouse 
Concept in Placement 



ADMINISTRATION 
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COMMUNITY 



OTHER 
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Vocational 
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(Work 
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Parents 



Employers 

State Employment 
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Private Employment 
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Service Clubs 
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Guidance and Career Education at the Secondary Level 

The subgroup responsible for the guidance aspects at the secondary 
level elected to respond Individually to each of the questions arising 
In the preconference survey. Their responses follow: 

Q, How does one motivate the crucial personnel essential to the develop- 
^nt of^ a comprehensive guidance and counseling program In career 
education ? 

A. There must be both verbal and financial support from the top admin- 
istrative people in the school system, and there must be strong 
support of the building principal for career education. 

Q, Should student organizations be used in the secondary ccreer education 
program ? 

A. Students should have some Input into career education activities, 
but consideration should be given to involving all ranges of organ- 
izations end not Just organizations which are composed primarily 
of the college bound students (Student Council, and National Honor 
Society). A Career Education Planning Comscittee could be organized 
for the purpose of providing student input and should be composed of 
a cross-section of the student body. 

Q- How are counselors actively involved in career education? 

A. Counselors should be involved in visiting in the community and acquiring 
resource people for use in the classroom. Counselors should be 
Involved m helping develop the guidance part of the instructional 
program at the time teachers are developing curriculum. Counselors 
should set up a Job-audit pi-ogram designed for the academic student 
who needs some experience supervised by a counselor. Counselors at 
the high school level should be more involved and knowledgeable 
about what is happening with students in career education at all levels 
so that the secondary level is closely tied together with previous 
experiences of those students. That coordination should also 
extend Into the post-secondary period. Counselors should tie the 
career education program to agencies outside the school. This would 
be to the benefit of drop-outs as well as graduates. Realistic follow- 
up studies should be done by counselors of how many students actually 
finish colleges and other post-secondary schools and with what type 
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of degrees • Counselors should be Involved with follow-up of students 
not In colleges to find out the effect of career education activities. 
Counselors should tie together guidance services to include placement 
and guidance. Counselors should be used as curriculum development 
consultants working with teachers and helping integrate career education 
into the various disciplines. Counselors should be used as personnel 
who denonstrate useful practical career guidance techniques in the 
classroom so that teachers could then use the techniques themselves. 
Counselors should become more involved in learning group guidance 
techniques. Counselors need the assistance of paraprofessionals to 
help operate career guidance centers. Counselors should rotate 
in their supervision of the career guidance center in order to become 
familiar with the materials. Counselors should participate on advisory 
committees. 

Q* Are students made aware of educational possibilities in their field 
of interest at the post-secondary level ? graduates ? in junior 
colleg es or universities ? — 

A. There should be provisions made for people to reevaluate career alter- 
natives after high school. It is desirable to have career guidance 
services available at the post-secondary level which best fits the 
local community. 

1. Mobile career guidance center, 

2. Junior College, 

3. High School, 
Department of Employment, 

5. Or a combination of the above. 

(Post-secondary includes those students in structured training pro- 
grams as well as those changing careers.) 

Q. Should counselors be used as in-house coordinators for the career 
education program ? 

A. This function should be given to a person designated for the specific 
purpose— perhaps the curriculum coordinator. Counselors should, 
howrver, be part of that function, but not necessarily in charge of it. 



Q. 



Do counselors implement units of study in the classes or are they a 
planning resource for teachers ? ^ 



A. Counselors should be primarily resource agents, l^t should be able 
to demonstrate group techniques for teachers. 
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What steps can dletrlcf take to promot e more group counseling and 
lese administrative trivia and scheduling, duties for counselors ? 

Counselors can schedule group activities .»i \odicall* -o maximize 
the unavailability for administrative : > icasibilities. Counselors 
should be encouraged to perform a tas!* -'♦^ ysis in order better to 
define or redefine their activities. 

What are the characteristics of a good guidance program in career 
education ? 

The guidance program must be supported verbally and financially by 
the administration of the school district, including the Board of 
Trustees. The guidance program must have components to serve all 
students at all levels. The guidance program must be a coordinated 
articulated system at all levels. The guidance program oxust be tied 
Into curriculum development and curriculum implementation, Inservice 
training must be a part of the guidance program. The guidance program 
must have clear-cut, realistic objectives and goals. Career education 
Is a part of the guidance program, not separate services. The 
guidance program should have a career resource center as a part of 
Its Information center. Guidance must be tied closely with placement. 
Guidance programs should serve as a bridge between the vocationmX 
programs and the other Instructional programs in the school. Gui- 
dance should use the Advisory Committee to strengthen the career 
education and the guidance program. Guidance needs a good dissemina- 
tion program or a public relations effort. Guidance programs should 
use media presentations, etc., in their public relations efforts. Gul 
dance programs must have a good evaluation system, based on the Identl 
fled goals and objectives of the program. Guidance programs should 
maintain a strong contact with parents. Guidance programs should 
establish a better system of maintaining records for useful data 
collection. 

What parts do APGA, AVA, and NEA play In career education? 

Professional organizations should support career education In written 
policy. State departments of education or U.S.O.E. could sponsor 
Joint conferences between national professional organizations to 
coordinate career education. 

What are the objectives of vocational counseling ? 

Provide information, appraisal of Interests and aptitudes, a referral 
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syaten, placement ^ foIlow*-up. Tuere must be strong ties between voca- 
tlonal counseling and placement. Vocational counseling should not be 
Isolated to a vocational counselor because vocational or career guidance 
is a responsibility of all guidance and should be treated broadly. 

How do you get guidance counselors to see tha t guidance should be a 
developmental program and that placement is Included in their role? 

Counoelorc should be Involved in establishing their own roles. 
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WORK GROUP FACILITATOR REPORT 



Lloyd Briggs 



I am representing Group F who wrestled with the topic of preparing 
teachers for career education. Our group facilitator had to leave yesttri- 
day afternoon so, as chairman, I am reporting for the group. We began 
Tuesday with 25 members and by yesterday afternoon ve had lost three and 
gained one so ve ended up with 22 members. I felt this was a pretty low 
rate of loss. We had a very good group and a very vocal group. I think 
that everyone in the group had something to say and with considerable con*- 
viction. We divided into three small groups and tried to think about some 
of the things that ve should be considering. We started off by trying to 
identify sotne of the problems and issues in preparing teachers for career 
education ve discussed some of the problems in the institutions as they 
develop ;service and Inaervice programs. 

I atu pleased that each of the groups accepted a problem and really 
vorked on it. One group took the area of preservice education and vorked 
on strategies for infusing the career education concept into our preservice 
programs. They came up vith several ideas. Then they looked at the area 
of curriculum and talked about some of the things that had to be done vith 
the curriculum to get career education into the teacher education program. 
They looked at the area of personnel and vhat needed to be done vith 
people in the teacher education programs. Do ve need to throw them all 
out and start all over or do ve need to have some kind of inaervice tr«iiin-* 
ing programs for them? How do ve go about this and vhat do we do? They 
looked at resources, both human and material. They looked at activities 
which might be necessary to gat the career education concept into the pre- 
service teacher education program. 

The next group looked at the inaervice area. They covered some of the 
same things here» but they went beyond ^nd looked at the ways in which the 
institution could better serve local schools and teachers at the local 
level through inaervice programs. I am not going to go over the details 
of vhat they came up with, but essentially they came up wit!i a procedure 
for developing interesting programs to meet local needs. 

Then we decided that there is another area thct we need to look at — 
the relationships between teacher education institutions. State depart- 
ments, and local schools. We felt that in many cases ve do not have the 
kind of vorklng relationship needed for training career education personnel. 
This group vorked on strategies for mutual support betveen teacher education 
and (1) State departments, (2) local schools^ and (3) other types of 
agencies. They came up vith some ideas that could be used to bring these 
groups together so ve can have mutual cooperation and support among the 
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three areas. They came up with some very helpful recommendations, as 
you will see from their work group report. 
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WORK GROUP REPORT 



Lloyd Brlggs 

The group began with an attempt to Identify problems and issues 
in career education and then moved to suggested strategies for infusing 
the career education concept into the total teacher education program. 
It should be pointed out that the problems and issues identified and 
the strategies listed were intended not to be all-inclusive but rather 
to be suggestive as to ideas which might be considered by aA institu- 
tion as it moves to implement career education. 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

The problems and issues were grouped into three categories: 
(1) those of a general nature, (2) those which are generally within the 
institution, and (3) those which generally relate to situations and 
conditions outside the institution per se. 

Problems of a_ General Nature 

One of the major problems was thought to be the prevailing nega- 
tive attitudes and the general skepticism among teacher educators about 
the career education concept. Tills problem must be erased if the con- 
cept Is to be accepted by college and university personnel and imple- 
mented Into teacher education programs. This problem may be due to a 
lack of knowledge and understanding of career education on the part of 
teacner educators and It could be the result of a misunderstanding 
about the concept. The group felt that there still is some lack of a 
common defini t ion of career education. There seems to be considerable 
variation In the perceptions of those who are actively promoting the 
concept relative to what It is and can do for American education. 
Another concern was the apparent lack of a knowledge base for career 
education. Is there some common base or foundation for career educa- 
tion or Is it strictly a philosophical concept which permeates all 
aspects of education? It was felt that this issue rnd the definition 
problem may have a bearing on the attitudinal problem discussed 
previously. 

In discussing the problems associated with implementing career 
education into teacher education, it was felt by the group that thete 
may be some disagreement or lack of definition as to the nature of 
preservice and inservlce education. This, of course, may be more a 
problem of semantics than anything else. There seems to still be a 
lack of Information relative t£ teacher competencies for career educa- 
tion. What, specifically, does the teacher need to know for career 
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education which I3 substantially different? Are the teaching skills 
different, or Is the ^^proach or format for Instruction different, or 
Is It the curriculum content, or some of each plus other factors? 
Until this Is detennlned with some degree of certainty, there Is the 
problem of content for teacher education programs . There were other 
general types of problems Identified but these listed were foremost In 
the minds of the group* 

Problems Genera^ \y Within the Institution 

There was considerable concern rtlLtlve to an apparent lack of 
direction even those Institutions which are trying to lmplemen~the 
career education concept. There Is Interdepartmental jealousy In some 
institutions over who will have greater responsibility for moving career 
education within the Institutions. Counseling and guidance personnel 
think it is a guidance responsibility and that they should have author- 
ity for its implementation and coordination in the teacher education 
programs. Curriculum and instruction personnel feel that they should 
have authority for its implementation. And vocational education person- 
nel think they r^nould have major authority because most of the financial 
support to date has come from vocational education. On the other hand 
there are some Institutions in which each department is somewhat 
apathetic and maintaine that it wants no part of tne idea and if anyone 
does it, the other departments will. 

There was considerable concern expressed over the apparent lack of 
a theoretical framework for career education and the resultant problem^ 
of how It fits into a teacher education program. Rigidity of existing 
curricula and courses was seen as anuther major problem. Many depart- 
ments are reluctant to change or modify their curriculum because it 
might create problems in terms of restructuring and changing faculty 
assignments. Faculty members are reluctant to change or modify their 
courses because this would mean changing their course outline and mate- 
rials and they would need to broaden or redirect some of their thinking 
and activities. It was felt that this problem will not be solved 
easily. Until some of the above problems are overcome, most teacher 
education institutions have a totally inadequate delivery system for 
career education. 
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In addition to the problems listed above, there is a serious lack 
_f commercial materia ls for career education in the teacher education 
programs. There is a considerable amount of materials for use in the 
public schools at most levels but not for professional teacher educa- 
tion courses. The career education concept, it was felt, must be writ- 
ten into the textbooks which are used in the teacher education ^rogram. 
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Problems Outside the Institutions 



One of the major and more serious problems is the lack of defini- 
tion of the university role in teacher education for career education. 
There was feeling expressed by some that the teacher educators have not 
shovm an interest in promoting career education so the State depart- 
ments must maintain major responsibility for working with the local 
teachers to provide inservice •:raining. Others felt that the teachex^ 
educators had not been given the opportunity to get involved but could 
make a considerable contribution if allowed to do so. The feeling was 
that in most cases teacher educators would be more than willing to work 
with both local and State department personnel in any way possible to 
improve the whole of education. There were others who expressed the 
opinion that the local schools probably cculd do more than any other 
group to provide leadership in promoting and implementing career educa- 
tion because they are where the action is. The feeling was that State 
departments could serve best by facilitating cooperative efforts between 
local schools and among local schools and teacher education institutions. 
This would be a coordinating role. Teacher education institutions 
should be encouraged to infuse career education into the preservice pro- 
grams so that new teachers emerge from the programf with a thorough 
understanding of the concept and how to develop a career 'education 
orientation to their classroom instruction. State departments, through 
special funding arrangements, should attempt to facilitate cooperati v 
efforts between teach*5r education and local schools for their inser* Ic;: 
training. The end result would be a three-way partnership among lo al 
schools, State departments of education, and teacher education insti^ 
tutions in which each agency would have a significant responsibility 
for a mutually supportive effort rather than the three groups criticizing 
each other to the detriment of the children and youth to be served. 

Other problems identified which are in the category of being out- 
side the institution proper were the apparent lack of strategies for 
involving noneducational groups , organizations, and agencies. If career 
education is to prepare people for the ''real world" why isn*t the "real 
world** brought into the act? There are unlimited resources available 
in mo^it local communities which are virtually untapped. There seem to 
be little if any efforts to acquire noneducational allies to help sup- 
port and move ahead the career education effort. Few State and Federal 
legislators know what it is all about and what implications it has for 
education in their State. Little effort has been ma<ie to establish 
effective communication links to inform the general piiblic. Educators 
have been talking to educators with almost no effort to inform parents 
and other community personnel. 
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Though It was agreed that many of the problems and Issues relative 
to infusing career education into teacher education were only now begin- 
ning to surface, it was felt that those identified here were sufficient 
to work on for this conference, 

STRATEGIES FOR IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 
INTO TEACHER EDUCATION 

As the group began to consider strategies for implementing career 
education into teacher education, it was agreed that there were three 
major areas of concern: (i) preservlce teacher educatlrii, (2) Inservlce 
teacher education, and (3) strategies for mutual supporl between teacher 
education and (a) State departments of education, (b) local schools, 
and (c) other agencies and groups within the community and State. In 
the case of both preservice and inservice education, the strategies 
were grouped under four iaain categories: (1) curriculum, (2) personnel, 
(3) resources, and (4) activities. 

Preservice 

Though there is considerable overlap between preservice and inser- 
vice categories which follow, it wae felt that each should be treated 
separately to prevent restricting the thinking of the group. 

Curriculum: It was generally felt by the group that an institu- 
tion implementing career education into its preservice programs should 
consider developing one or more courses specifically on career educa- 
tion for awareness and general understanding plus Integrating the con- 
cept into all of the professional teacher education courses. Career 
education could be only one course of a general nature with the hope 
that spe^^^fics would be attained in the other professional courses. 
The ether pob3ibillty would be a bawic course of a general nature cn 
career education to be followed by a second course for elementary 
majors and another second course for secondary majors. It should be 
noted, however, that the career education course (s) wou^'d not eliminate 
the necessity to infuse the co..cept into the professional courses as 
well. In addition, it probably would help if the teacher education 
program is developed with a competency-based approach. 

Personnel: One of the obvious needs from the standpoint of person- 
nel is to arrange for inservlce education on career education for 
teacher educators. It also would be helpful to develop strategies for 
personnel exchanges between teacher education and State departments and 
between teacher education and local schools. This probably could be 
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accomplished more easily than soine people Imagine. It might be helpful 
also to arrange for mini-internships In business and industry for appro- 
priate teather educators. 

Resources: Most communities have a wealth of resources which would 
be readily available. In addition to orienting teacher educators and 
helping them learn more about careers, business and industrial personnel 
as well as local educators and State department personnel generally are 
available to assist with classes for teacher education majors. Also, 
personnel from other professions and groups generally are agreeable to 
visiting a class to talk with students or to having the claaa visit 
them— or both. Retired persons are a tremendous resource and usually 
anxious to assist in such an effort. 

It sometimes is necessary to si:cure additional funds to support 
the initial move into implementing career education. Frequently small 
sums for a worthwhile activity of this nature are available from State 
departments of education as veil as from certain federal programs. 
Another source to investigate for possible financial assistance is pri- 
vate agencies and foundations. It is not uncommon for private companies 
within the community or State to agree to provide small amounts of 
funding if approached in the right manner. 

Activities: Implementation of career education on a total teacher 
education basis requires the initiation of several special activities. 
It requires considerable departmental and institutional planning of 
both a short-term and long-range nature. It requires cooperative 
effort? between and among departments so that programs of each compli^ 
ment those of the others. It requires a greater degree of interaction 
among teacher education faculty than has generally been done in the 
traditional programs. It will be necessary to involve local schools 
and State departments in different ways so that each agency is making 
input and providing leadership for areas in which they have expertise. 
iJniverslty and college faculty in the disciplines outside of education 
trust be involved in new and different ways. Effective implementation 
of tne career education concept in the teacher education programs will 
require a total effort of all faculty and all resources available. 

Inservice 

For the purposes of this report on. the discussions of the teacher 
education group, inservice education refers to instructional or train- 
ing programs for educa!:lon&l personnel who are currently employed in an 
ongoing school situation. The philosophy and justification for inser- 
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vice education on career ec^ucation are very well expressed by Dr. LeVene 
Olson of this group who made the following statement* 

"Planning for the inservice of educators who are currently in ser- 
vice of the local education agency is based upon hov the planner views 
those who are to be provided with inservice. If teachers, counselors, 
principals, and supervisors are viewed as incompetent, inservice efforts 
will be remedial in nature. When the above premise is used as the basis 
for inservice, the approach used is usually quite impersonal with very 
little involvement and commitment on the part of those receiving the 
inservice. On the other hand when educators are viewed as profession- 
ally competent individuals who can be assisted in their continuous 
intellectual growth, inservice will be oriented differently.* ^h^ 
approach to inservice which is suggested in this publication is based 
on the following assumptions: 

1. Educators are self-directing. 

2. Educators are prof essicaally competent. 

3. Educators are intellectually curious. 

4. Educators are interested in professional growth. 

These assumptions dictate that inservice be planned and conducted 
in a climate which will support professional growth by p;;^\rlding educa- 
tors with an opportunity for personal involvement, ego supi>ort, social 
mobility, introspective articulation, feedback, and professional dia- 
logue. A method of providing the kinds of experiences whlcu are based 
on the above assumptions requires that a dual focus be employed. The 
inservice should possess both process (human relations) and task (plan- 
ning, development, implemeitation) functions. 

Many worthwhile innovative programs fail because of inadequate 
attention to the human relations or process phase of the venture. 
Although technical and informational components are often highly func- 
tional and relevant, process problems may intervene zo minimize the 
potential effectiveness of the effort, "n order to avoid this barrier 
to program implementation, inservice vl a dual emphasis designed to 
focus on both the process and task ?-ler:icncs of program implementation 
and change is suggested, (Volumes I through IV of the Handbook of 
Structured Experiences for Hunan Relations Training is one of the best 
sources available fcr practical approaches to human relations.) Vhpin 
tine permits, rhe first inservice session should open with the process 
focus and then Tnove mro the task component. The specific area« on 
which the first st-^t*-! ^".ov:ld focus are staff and group development, 
team building, and l?.:: crea*"!or* of a ccns^ v.lt at ive helping relatlon- 
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facilitates central staff and building staff Integration and accelerates 
the development and maintenance of teamwork and consensual behavior. 

The focus of much of the Inaervlce Is on the development and imple- 
mentation of career education units which are supplementary to the 
existing currlculumst The units are an approach to systematically 
developing ?nd Inserting career education learning experiences Into 
existing subjects. 

Educators must recognize that currlculums and curriculum units 
provide the climate in which teachers are able to function. The career 
education units may suggest learning experiences, which appear to be 
meaningful for students; yet the units in and of themselves will not 
guarantee relevant learning experiences for children and youth. 

The teacher's role is of central importance in the education of 
children and youth. The teacher possesses the ability to take mundane 
learning experiences and transform them into meaningful learning e3q)erl- 
ences by being sensitive and responsive to the needs and concerns of 
children and youth. 

One of the basic assumptions mentioned earlier is that educators 
are professionally competent individuals. Yet, because educators are 
sensitive to the needs and concerns of children and you^h, they seek 
ways to grow professionally. Ronefully, effective inservice and the 
development of career education units will help create a climate in 
which educators can become more responsive to the needs and concei s 
of children and youth. 

Educators possess a vast store of knowledge of course content and 
considerable expertise in teaching methof^ology . Because of this exper- 
tise aiid the evolving nature of career education, the climate for 
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inservlce should be contemplative rather than authoritative. The struc- 
ture of the experiences affords educators the opportunity to answer the 
questions: Vliat? So What? and Nov What? Briefly, these questions 
relate to: 



1. WHAT is career education? 

1.1 Kov does it relate to my students? 

1.2 How does it relate to subject? 

1.3 How is it taught? 

1.4 How does it relate to the community? 

1.5 How will I find time to teach it? 

1.6 How does ic relate to the changing career world? 

2. SO WHAT difference will it make for the student? 

2.1 Does it make school more meaningful? 

2.2 Does it increase academic achievement? 

2.3 Does it increase the maturity of students? 

2.4 Does it decrease cultural shock? 

2.5 Does it promote self-understanding? 

2.6 Does it help students make decisions? 

3. NOW WHAT can 1 do to implement career education? 

3.1 Will 1 receive assistance from supervisors? 

3.2 Will additional materials be made available? 

3.3 Will community personnel be involved? 

3.4 Will I be required to cover certain topics? 

3.5 Will I be able to alter curriculum materials? 



The process in which educators are involved during the inservice 
requires that adequate information about career education and ample 
opportunity be provided to clarify the information through discussion 
and questions. Educators must interpret the informf^tion as it relates 
to the realities of the school and place a value Judgment if they 
are asked to make a commitment to the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of career education. 



Suggested Justification for Career Education: 

Growing up has not been an easy process at any time in history. 
Growing up in today *s exceedingly complex society has becooe a very 
difficult process. Children and youth are bombarded with information 
because of sophisticated communications technology. As a result, chil- 
dren and youth are rich with information. Children and youth have an 
abundance of books, pamphlets, etc. at their disposal. Paradoxically, 
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though, they are experience poor. Children and youtu are often not 
Involved in adult kinds of activities which help them understand them- 
selves, education, or the world of work. 

Because children And youth are educated within the confines of the 
four walls of the classroom In a traditional manner, many students do 
not know who they are, where they are going, or how to get there. Many 
students have not been provided with experiences which allow them to 
make and Implement accurate choices about the present and future. 

The public achool plays a vital role In the development of the 
student. The student develops physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
These developments are related to the student's future role In society. 
If proper experience related to self-understanding, educational endea- 
vors, and career potential is ttot provided to the student, career devel- 
opment does not keep pace with physical developxnent . Students do 
develop attitudes toward self , education, and careers. Yet, many 
students are not provided with the experiences for proper development. 
As a result, few students understand themselves, or the relationship 
between education and work. 

The costs to society of providing an education which is suited to 
neither the student needs nor societal needs are tremendously high. 
Society is drained of resources for every individual who cannot success- 
fully cope with self, education, and/or employment. The unemployment 
lines, welfare roles, drug centers, and mental institutions are filled 
with individuals who have not been provided with the experiences which 
are necessary to successfully neet and overcome challenges and allow 
the individuals to become contributing members of society. 

School systems utilize taxpayers money to educate children and 
youth. It is' expected that youth leaving school will possess the neces- 
sary competencies (attitudes, skills, and knowledge) to effectively 
function in a work -oriented society. la the past, very few career or 
work- oriented courses were offered — and then to only a small percentage, 
of the students. 

The paradox exists. On the one hand, too few courses have been 
career-oriented — and then only at the upper high school levels. While 
on the other hand, all students eventually enter the career world 
through paid or unpaid vork. For most students, the effort has been 
too little, too late. 

An innovative educational approach which possess the potential to 
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revitalize the fonnal educational aystem has developed recently. The 
high degree of receptivity by educators to the approach called career 
education is due to many forces in society. Parents, the business and 
industrial community, educators, and students are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the lack of relevance of education for children, and youth 
and adults. These concerns stem from numerous experiences related to: 

1. The absence of relevant experiences which provide for self- 
understanding and self -acceptance . Many children, youth, and 
adults in today's society lack a clear identity of themselves 
and fail to understand how or where they fit into the social, 
ca.*eer, and educational structure. 

2. The increased mobility of youth and adults has enhanced employ- 
ability but has resulted in cultural and career shock for many. 
Students are not aware of the expectations of various social 
settings and of various careers. Through mobility, youth and 
adults are hurled into a society which contains many unknowns 
for them. 

3. The increase in technology has affected the employability of 
youth and adults. On the or4e hand, a large number of youth 

are available for work, yet they do not possess the competencies 
to qualify for the technical occupations which often go 
unfilled. 

4. The educational system has been oriented toward college 
entrance requirements* The system may meet the needs of the 
students who will enroll in college but, for the majority of 
students, the present system does not provide the compe- 
tencies needed. 

5. Dissatisfaction with work roles is prevalent. This has often 
resulted from a lack of experiences related to abilities, apti-- 
tudes, needs, likes, etc. and a lack of knowledge about the 
options available in the labor market. In some cases, the dis- 
satisfaction by workers has resulted in sabotage. 

6. A large number of youth who drop out of school lack entry level 
employment skills. Many of these students indicate that they 
vill under no circumstances, reenter the educational system. 
Unenployaent rates for those who leave the educational system 
early are usually quite high. 

7. Dissatisfaction with the career opportunities ax-ailab^e to 
women exists. Schools have systematically encouraged female 
students to enroll in certain courses only. This process has 
tended to channel female students into a limited number of 
career? . 

5- Infomation and experience which provides a broad understanding 



of the range of career optlon« available to the student8 is not 
available to laany students. The result. In many cases, has been 
that youth has had to explore careers through numerous Jobs 
following high school graduation^ For many this exploration 
comes at a time when the young adult is taking on new respons:'- 
bllities. Ihe end result, for many, is underemployment. 
9. A reduction in family size and place of residence has resulted 
in fewer significant relationships for children, youth, and 
adults. In^thc past, awareness of self, education, and careers 
was a by-product of interaction among members of the family. 
Presently, teachers are becoming more significant to studente. 
10. Many children, youth, and adults lack an understanding of the 
relationship between education and work. Educators often 
assume that children and youth inherently understand the value 
of school subjects and their relationship to the world outside 
the classroom. The result has often been a lack of interest 
in school and a failure to recognize the value of education. 

Due in large part to the above concerns, legislation was passed in 
the 1960 's which provided legitimacy to a process of education which 
addresses Itself to these concerns. Research and development is being 
encouraged so that more relevant methods can be found to educate the 
children, youth and adults. 

The group suggests the following chronological outline of steps 
for developing a comprehensive inservice program on career education 
for local teachers. The faculty in preparing for the inservice program 

shall: 

1. Develop a descriptive Inventory of the school, its students, 
and its faculty. This would include such factors as the ethnic 
character of students, faculty, and community and the extent 

to which they are compatible. It would include a determina- 
tion of their knowledge level of career edjcation. Informa- 
tioa relative to the urban or rural nature of the community 
as well a5 other such Infomation would be necessary for pl«n- 
ning the prograi^.- 

2. Fecognize the nr^^i'-c rrr> 1 wants of the people in the particular 
environment, rh^^^ iin-'ilyze an.^ organize ther. (needs and wants 
will vary as to the 3<"'^ial~ecDtiomlc seatuE^ thn dogmas, the 
traditions, etc.) . - 

1. Prepare treatments to mee^ che existing situation (environ- 

rsent). Think in ''scft-sell" temsi Always be avare of the human 
rr^ationc aspect. 
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a. Be sincere and recognize the knowledge and competencies 
of the teachers. 

b. Use Indirect approach (Interest civic groups, parents, 
school boards, power people). 

c. Involve one or a few teachers before presentations to 
total group. 

d. Use media of interest, which is appropriate to situation, 

4. Introduce career education (establish time and place conducive 
CO teacher alertness and desire) . 

a. Keep "low key" and a positive attitude and a positive 
approach (show how they have been practicing career educa- 
tion already) . 

b. Use the knowledge and abilities of the inservice personnel 
to present the program. 

c. Present a system which will help to ensure vertical and 
horizontal communications between the project administra 
tion and all faculty members. (It will also serve as a 
method for dissemination of career education inservice 
without turning out en masse.) The idea is to seek their 
Involveaent . 

5. Integrate career education into courses, 

a. Illustrate (demonstrate, instruct) how to integrate career 
education into a few courses by the use of a curriculum 
r^atrix system. For example, a series of nine main goals 
could be U3ed: self *awareness , career awareness, life 
style awareness, work values and habits, decisionmaking, 
academic/vocational skill competency, work seeking and 
gettir'^ skills, placemen continuing education. Each 
would be stated as an objective. Also on each matrix 
\*ould be the student's unit objective, treatments, avail- 
able resources, and evaluation procedures, 

b. Teachers would build a series of student units for each 
main objective for the subject or grade taught, develop 
resources and treatment for each unit, and an evaluation 
procedute . 

c. Area groups voulc compare and improve. 

d. In the upper grades crossdiscipllne grouping could be 
atte::ipted to broaden exploration. 

e. If desired, deveiopinental ladders could be built. 
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Interest faculty in finding and using resources. 



a. Personnel from all occupations, both white and blue collar • 

b. Audio<-visual materials, 

c. Printed materials. 

d. Financial aid from all sources, 

7. Present methodologies for the teacher to use which match 
studenc age and environment. 



A* Simulation* 

b. Infusion. 

c. Role playing. 

d» Work experien^^• 



e. Field trips, 

f • Interviewing* 

g. Research* 

h. Discussions. 



NOTE: Ensure that all positive results, instruments, methods, etc. 
are submitted to a data gathering center for dissemination. 

Strategies for Mutual Support Between Teaclier Education and other Agencies 



The following material obviously is Incomplete but is Intended to 
present some ideas for developing a cooperative effort among the 
various agencies: 

1. Determine strengths and capabilities of the various agencies, 
identify activities appropriate to each, and establish proce** 
dures which enable each to complement the strengths and 
efforts of the others. 

2. Review the organizational structures of the agencies to deter-- 
mine appropriate lines of communication. 

3. Identify agency leadership personnel and declsloniiakers in 
order to initiate planning for mutual support and to estab- 
lish a commitment for such support. 

4. Design and implement a plan to meet the need. 

A£ indicated in the beginning of this report, the intent of the 
discussion group was to brainstorm and raise some Issues and ideac 
rather than to solve all the problems and offer a concrete plan for 
career education in the teacher education program. We hope that some 
of these ideas will at least provide food for thought. 



Queatlonft and Angvera 



Q. By what proceaa do career education concepta and objectivea becoM 
a part of the teacher training programa? By what proceaaes do inati- 
tutiona change and upgrade the content of their programa? 

A* 1) By orientation and motivation of teacher educator faculty and 
by encouragement from SEA and LEA peraonnel. 
2) By aelling faculty on the new ideaa. 

Q. What ia being done at the State and national levela to aaaure the 
articulation of the career education philoaophy in teacher training 
programa? 

A. Almoat nothing* 

Q. Can maaaive teacher education be accompli9hed without the involvement 
of higher education? 

A* It can be but would not be viae. Higher education has to be involved 
so it can move career education into prcaervice programs. 

Q. Would an emphasis on career development for students in higher educa- 
tion have an influence on the need for career development in the 
public schools? 

A. Probably* but because of the value for higher education, students would 
be recognized and this would be moved down into public schools* 

Q* Would the involvement of higher education reduce the concept of 
^'education for education's salce?" 

A, Perhaps. 

Q. Can career educatiori realistically gain very much s a cess before all 
educators are well informed? 

A. Probably so, but the ultiaate v'i>uld be for all educators to be informed and 
involved. 

Q. What can teacher education be expected to do in preparing teachers 
and counselors for career education? 

A. Develop an understanding of the concept and include career education in 
professional education courses so that teacher education majors 
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Internallxt It and develop teacher conpetency In all segments of 
education* 

Can ve realistically expect practical experience to count for certl* 
flcatlon purposes? 

If it l3 organised experiences directed toward planned objectives of 
the teacher preparation program* 

How can better public relations be established between higher 
education institutions and the career education projects? 1) How 
do you get them into the field to see what career education is? 
2) How do you get the staff together, with tine for planning? 

By bringing teacher educators into the projects and making teacher 
educators a part of them* This is a perfect way to sell teacher 
educators on the concept. 1) Invite them-- give them a reason. 
2) Sell deans and department heads^ so they will provide time* 

Do teacher educators* In general, endorse the career education 
concept? What steps are recoim&ended in this regard? By whom? 

No — see response to question "A*'. Probably shotxld be instigated 
or opportunities made possible by State departments* 

Would a strategy of moving on college faculties and local schools 
who have already established a history of workln:^ togather be a more 
viable approach? 

Obviously. 

How can trainers of teichers/counselors who, themselves, have tradi- 
tionally been required to develop expertise in narrowly defined 
disciplines, be ccavirced and trained to use the career education model 
as the vehicle to apply and pass along their expertise? How will 
they best grasp the potential benefits of a K-Adult career education 
approach for instruction and guidance? 

1) We need massive inservice training for teacher educators. 

2) Through continued inservice edircation. 

What are the legal implications of career education; e.g., Carnegie 
Units (New York State), teacher certification, etc.? 

Most institutions can accoaaaodate the concept through various procedures; 
I.e. competency exams ^ etc. 
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Q* Are there laplications for phyalcal- structural changes related to 
educational facllltlea and organizational structure that should be 
fed Into teacher preparation programs? 

A. Few If any. 

Q. How can we Insure that teachers/counaelora are ultimately trained to 
use a career education approach to Instruction and guidance, Including 
the use of available career education resources and materials? 
(Address at all levels— post-secondary, adult, vocational/technical, as 
well as elementary and secondary*) 

A. By the consumers of the teacher education product requiring specific 
types of competencies* This applies to all levels* 
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APPENDIX k 
CONFERENCE AGENDA 



Niktional Coordinating Conference for Adminlstratore 
of Part D and FY 1973 Part C Program* 
and Projecta, Funded under P.L. 90-576 



January 27-30, 1975 



Dunfey's Royal Coach Motor Inn 
Dallas, Texas 



Conference Steering Cctnalttee 

Bill Cissaens, Dallas, Texas 

Clarence A. Dittenhafer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Judith Harlan, Columbia, South Carolina 

Sidney C. High, Jr., Washington 3 D.C. 

Robert Jervls, Anne Arundel County, Maryland 

Ellen Lylea, Atl2nta, 'Borgia 

Ellen S. Poole, Peter^'^-irg, Virginia 

y^ancy Rhett, Washingti'^.,, D.C. 

Elmer Schick, Chicago, Illinois 



National Coordinating Conference for Administrators 
of Part D and FY 1973 Part C Programs 
and Projects, Funded under P.L. 90-576 

January 27-30, 1975 

Dunfey's Royal Coach Motor Inn 
Dallas, Texas 



Monday t January 27, 1975 
2:00 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 8:00 p.m. 
Lover Lobby 



Conference Steering Committee 
Group Chairpersons 
Group Facilitators 
U.S.O.E. Regional Officers 
Joyce Cook 

Part D Program Coordinator 

Registration 
Dr. Billy Pope 
EPD Consortium D 

and 



Ballroom Vo ^i 



Get Acquainted Session 



Tuesday^ January 28, 1975 

Presiding 
Bill Cunmens 
Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region VI 

"Welcome" 
Edward J. Baca 
Regional Commissioner 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region VI 

Conference Overview 
Joyce Cook 

Part D Program Coordinator 
Demoriatratlon Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 

Keynote Address 
"Career Education — 
Project to Program" 
William F. Pierce 
Deputy Comndsslonaer of 
Occupational and Adult Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



8:30 - 10:15 a.m. 
Ballroom I 



Tugsday. January 28^ 1975 

10:15 - 10:30 a.m. 
Ballroom Foyer 



Coffee Break 

(Take coffee to xaeetlng of work 
group to which assigned.) 



J0:30 - 11:30 a.m. 



Work Group Meetinp ;8 



FU>om 853/55 



Group A 



"Defining Career Education" 

Chairperson: Kenneth Hoyt, Director 

Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 

Group 

Facilitator: Byron E. McKinnon 

Coordinator of Guidance 

Services 
Mesa, Arizona 



"Strategies for Moving Career 
Education from a Project Status 
to an Educational Program Status" 

Chairperson: William F. Pierce 



Group 

Facilitator: Robert Rochow 

Pontiac Public Schools 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Resource 

Person: Harvey Thiel 



Room 804/06 



Group B 



Deputy Commissioner of 
Occupational and Adult 



Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region X 
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Tuesday. January 28, 1975 
10:30 - 11:30 a.n. 
Room 801 



Room 802 



Group C 

•'Planning, Coordinating and Disseminating 
Career Education Programs and Practices" 



Chairperson: 



Group 

Facilitator: 



Resource 
Person: 



Kenneth Densley 
Member, California Career 
Education Task Force 
Sacraxrento, California 



Wilbur Rawson 

State Director of Exemplary 
and Special Needs Programs 
Topeka, Kansas 



M. Stevens 
Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region IX 



Group D 

•'Evaluating Career Education Programs" 

Chairperson: Alice Scates 

Senior Program Officer 
and Evaluation Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 



Group 

Facilitator: 



Elvis Arterbury 
Director, Partners in 
Career Education 
Dallas, Texas 



Room 803 



Resource 
Person: 



Croup E 



Ellen Lyles 

Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region IV 



•'Implementing Career Education at the 
Secondary Level^^ 
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Tuesday > January 28, 1975 



10:30 - 11:30 a.m. 
Room 803 



Sir Gawalne Room 



11:30 - 1:00 p.m. 

1:00 - 2:00 p.m. 
Ballroom I 



Group £ 
Chairperson: 



Group 

Facilitator: 



Resource 
Person: 



Sidney C- High, Jr. 
Direcr.ot^ Division of 
Career Education Programs 
U.S. Office of Education 



R» Robert Adkison 
Superintendent, Ceres Unified 

School District 
Ceres, California 



John Stahl 

Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region I 



Group F 

"Preparing Teachers for Career Education'* 



Chairperson; 



Resource 
Person: 



Lloyd Briggs 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 



Earl Dodrill 
Sanior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region III 



Lunch 

Individually arranged. 
G eneral Session 

"Implicationi, of '^.ecent and Pending 
Legislation for Career Education*' 

Presiding: Ellen Lyles 

U.S. Office of Education 
Region IV 

Panel: Joan Duval 

Wom<»ns* P^-ogram Staff Director 
U.S. Office oi Education 
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Tuesday, January 28, 1975 



1:00 - 2:00 p-m. 



General Session 



2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
Rooni 804/06 



Room 853/55 



Ballroom I 



3:00 - 3:15 p-m. 
Ballroom Foyer 



3:15 - 5:00 p.m. 
Room 853/55 
Room 804 



Panel: Sidney C. High, Jr. 

Director, Division of 
Career Education Programs 
U.S. Office of Education 

William F. Pierce 
Deputy Coiamissioner of 
Occupational and Adult Education 
U.S. Office of Education 

Victor Van Hook 

Oklahoma State Department 

of Education 

Representing the American 
Vocational Association 

Special Interest Groups 

Group I 

"Pending Vocational Education Legislation" 

William F. Pierce 
Victor Van Hook 

Group II 

"Implementing the Recent Career 
Education Legislation" 

Sidney C. High, Jr. 

Group III 

'•implementing T^tle IX of the Civil 
Rights Act and the Women's Equity Act'* 

Joan Duval 

Coffee 

(Take coffee to work group meetlnjr 
to which assigned.) 

Work Groups 

Group A 

Group B 

18S 
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Tuesday p January 28 > 1975 



3:15 - 5:00 p.m. 



Room 801 

Roon 802 
Room 603 

Sir Gawalne Rocn 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 
Rooms 853/55, 804/06, and 
Sir Gawaine Room 

Dale Holden, 

Judith Harlan» and Staff 
Richland Co^jnty School 
District //2 

Columbia » South Carolina 



work Gro :vjS 
Group C 
Group r 
Group E 
Group F 

^'Career EHucaticn Film Festival and 
Mc.teriels JispLsy" 



Wednesday, January 29, 1975 
3;30 • 9:30 a.m. 
ballroom I 



9:30 • 9:45 
Ballroom Foyer 

9:45 • 11:30 



Bali room I 



EKLC 



General Session 

Presiding: Elmer Schick 

Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region V 

Presftntatio : "The Evaluation of Career 
Education Programs" 
Peter Davis, President 
Development Associates, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 

Coffee 



Special Interest Groups 
(Select from the following) 

Group I 

Local Project Personnel 



Chairperson: 



Resource 
Person: 
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Jane Robertson 
Project Coordinator 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



Matthew Cardoza 
Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region II 



9:45 - 11:30 a.m. 
Galahad Room 



Bedlvere Room 



Peilinore Rood 



li.: - 1:00 p.m. 

1:1 : - 5:00 p.m- 
Ballroom I 
Galah.^ Room 



Svxt cial liiterfest Groups 
Group II 

Thlrd-Partv Evaluators 



Chalrpersor: 



Resource 
I virson: 



Orvlllc Nelson 
Co-Director, Center for 
Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie , Wisconsin 



Elmer Schick 
Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Regiori V 



Grct^ p III 

State Administrators of Part D Programs 

Chdirperaon: Ray Barber, Director, DORD 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 



Resource 
Person: 



Les Thompson 
Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region VII 



Group IV 

Teacher Educators 

Chairperson: William Weisgerber 

Special Assistant to the 
Superintendent for Career 

Education 
Michigan State Department of 

Education 



Resource 
Person: 



Lorfclla McKinney 

Center for Voci^tional Education 

Ohio Stfcte University 



Lunch (Individually arranged) 
Work Groups 
Group A 
Group B 
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Wednesday^ January 29^ 1975 
1:00 - 5:00 p. in, 

Bedlvere Room 

Pelllnore Room 

Lancelot Room 

Room 804/806 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
Ballroom Foyer 

7,00 - 9:00 p.m. 

Baliroomg III & IV 



Vork Group 
Group C 
Group D 
Group E 
Group F 

Attitude AQjuBtment Hour 

D inner Meeting 

Presiding: Walter Rambo 

Career Education Coordinator 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 



Presentation: 



"The Office of Career 
Education Plans and Prospects 
Kenneth Hoy t , Director 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



Thursday^ Janaury 30. 1975 

8:30 - 9:30 a.m. 

Room 80A/06 

Room 803 

Lancelot Room 

King Arthur Room I 

Kin';' Arthur Room II 

Ballroom L 

9:30 - 9:A5 a.m. 
Ballroom Foyer 

9:A5 - 11:30 a.m. 

Ballroom I 



Work Groups 
Group A 
Group B 
Group C 
Group D 
Group E 
Group F 
Coffee 

General Session 

Presiding: Harvey Thiel 

Senior Program Officer 
U.S. Office of Education 
Region X 
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Thursday, January 30. 1975 
9:A5 - 11:20 a.m. 
Ballroon I 



11:30 a. in, 



11:30 a.m. 



Group Session 

Reports: Work Group 

Facilitators 

"Program Plane and Prospects for Fiscal 
Year 1975 arid 1976'' 

Joyce Cook 

Sidney C. High, Jr. 

Optional Trip to Skyline 
Career Development Center 

Meeting of Conference Steering Committee, 
Group Facilitators, U..';.O.E. Regional 
Officers 
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PARTICIPANTS 



NATIONAL COORDINATING CONTEKENCE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
Oi PART D AND FY 1973 PART C PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 

January 27 • 30, 1975 



Dr. Lewi 3 Abernathy 
North Texas State University 
North Texas Station 
Denton, Texas 76203 

Dr. R, Robert Adklson 

Ceres Unified School District 

P.O. Box 307 

Ceres, California 95307 



Mrs. Audrey S. Allen 
Baltimore Public School System 
501 W. Barre Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21230 

Mrs. Sylvia Anderson 
Weatherford High School 
1007 South Main 
Weatherford, Texas 76086 



Mr. Robert Arceneaux 
Louisiana Slate Department 
of Education 
18th Street 

Lafayette, Lousiaina 70501 

Dr. Elvis H. Arterbury 
Partners in Career Education 
De velopment 

1201 North Watson Road 
Arlington, Texas 76011 



Mr. Ray Barber 
Texas Education Agenc"^ 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dr. William J. Barnes 
State Supervisor for Career 
Education, Room 207 
State Services Building 
1525 Sherman 
Denver, Colorado 8020i 

Mir. Roy Bastlan 
'roject Discovery 
AOl Reed Street 
Red Oak, Iowa 51566 

Mr. Clifford A. Baylls 
Research Associate for Career 
Education, Admiral Peary AVTS 
Research Office, Route 422. West 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 15931 

Mr. Kenneth M. Benus 

Asbury Part High School 

1506 Part Avenue 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 07712 



Dr. C. Virginia Sert 
Florida Department of Education 
258 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230A 
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Kr. Dallas G. Ator 

Center for Vocational Education 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbua, Ohio 43210 

Mr. Neal Baker 

Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Headquarters Education 
Salpan, Mariana Islands, PI 96950 
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Mr. Kenneth Best 
Wichita Public Schools 
640 North Emporia 
Wichita. Kansas 76218 

Mr. Gene Bigger 
Director, Research Coord. Unit 
216 Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 



Kr. Paul B. Black 

School DlsLrlct <f5 

Duncan, Sou* Carolina 29687 

Dr. Art Blantenship 
Rockefeller Building 
61A Superior Avenue West 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 

Mr. George H. Blaesingaine 
13429 Briarbrook Drive 
Dallas, Texas 75234 



Miss Judy Bly 

Foy H. Moody High School 

1818 Trojan Drive 

Corpus, Chrlsti, Texas 78416 



Mrs. Loretta H* Bonner 
Russellville Public Schools 
P.O. Box 928 

Ruasellville, ArkausAs 72801 

Miss Bernice Bouldin 
Corpus ChrlBti Independent 
School District 
Box 110 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78404 

Dr. Henry M. arickell 
Policy Studies in Education 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Dr. Lloyd Briggs 
Oklahoma State University 
Classroom Building 406 
Stillwater, Oklahoma /4074 

Mr. T. E. Bullard 
Grayson County College 
P.O. Dra--#er 979 
Denison, Texas 75020 

Mr. G. Randel Caldwell 
Richland School District Two 
6831 Brookfleld Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 29206 



Mrs. Sylvia Campbell 
Box 164 

Granbury, Texas 76048 

Mr. Matthew E. Cardoza 

U.S. Office of Education 

J. F. Kennedy Federal Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

Mr. Clayton D. Carlson 
Vatertown Public Schools 
120 3rd Street SW 
Watertown, South Dakota 57201 

Dr. John Chumbley 

Regional Planning for Occupational 

Education 

1201 North Watson Road 
Arlington, Texas 76011 

Dr. David K. Clapsaddle 
Box 28, College of Education 
Wichita State University 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 

Dr. Irene Clements 

State Department of Vocational- 

Technical Education 

1515 West 6th Avenue 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Mr. George 0. Coan, Jr. 
P.O. Box 307 

Duncan, South Carolina 29334 



Mr. J. E. Cogswell 
P.O. Box 1300 
801 Business Parkway 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Dr. Woodie Coleman 
Education Service Center 
700 Texas Commerce Building 
Lubbock, Texas 79401 

Mr?i. Sharon Colson 

Center for Career Development 

and Occupational Pre:aration 

College of Education 

College Station, Texas 77843 
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Mrs* Joyce Cook 

U.S. Office of iZducatlon 

Division of Research & Demonritr£.tlon 

7ti\ t» D Srreets, SV. 

Wabhington, D,C, 20202 

Mr. Willian W. Cox 

Highllne Scl.ool District #401 

P-0. Box 66100 

Seattle, Washington 98166 

Mrs. Avon Crawford 

Des Moines Cotninunity Schools 

1800 Grand 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 



Dr* Tom Cron 

Corpus Christ! Independent 
School Dlctiict, Zcy. I'xO 
Corpus Christ 1, Texas /8403 

Mr. Janes W. CrooK 
Cashmere School District 
210 South Division 
Cashmere, Washington 98815 

Mr. Bill Cummens 
U.S. Office of Education 
1114 Comnerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Dr. Jack Dale 

Manatee Junior College 

P-0. Box 1849 

Bradenton» Florida 33507 

Mr. James Dasher 

State Department of Education 

Arch Ford Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Dr. James J. Da^'les 
North Carolina State 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Mrs. Bet tie Davis 
Texas School for the Deaf 
1102 South Congress 
Austin, Texas 73704 

Mr. Peter Davis 
Development Associates, Inc. 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dr. Ken Dens ley 

State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, California 95814 



Mr. Ton DeSpain 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

900 North Klein 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 

Dr. Clarence A. Ditteuhafer 
Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education 
P.O. Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Mr. Zarl J. Dodrill 
U.S. Office of Education 
P.O. Box 13716 

Philadelphia, Pev;nsylvania 19101 

Mr. Patrick R. Doherty, Jr. 
Division of Vocational Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Dr. James A. Dunn 

Americ«n Institutes for Research 

P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94303 

Dr. Joan E. Duval 
Women's Program Staff Director 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Gerald Eddlemon 

Orange County Career Education 

P.O. Box 1107 

Orange, Texas 77630 

Mr. Robert J. Edmondson 
P.O. Box 450 
485 Farmington Avenue 
Bristol, Connecticut 06010 

Dr. Gertrude M. Enloe 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

Mrs. Bessie D. Etheridge 
Brown Junior High School 
24 & Benning Road, NE. 
Washington, D.C. 2000^' 
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Mr* Jay Ettlnger 

Independent School District //625 

360 Colborne Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

Mr, Walter Faulkner 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpeller» Vermont 05602 

Mr. W. H. Fltz 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Sireet 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. Jack D. Ford 
State Department of Education 
State Department Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus. Ohio 43215 

Dr. William Don Frazler 
State Department of Education 
.315 West 6th Avenue 
Stillwater. Oklahoir^ 74074 

Dr. Verl Frehner 
Clark County School District 
2832 East Fla^nlngo Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 

Mr. Frederick E. Freise 
South Portland School System 
130 Wescott Road 
South Portland > Maine 04106 



Mr. John Geston 

Local Project Director 

Central High School 

Devils Lake, North Dakota 53301 

Hrb. Lois F. Gllllland 

North Central Technical Institute 

1000 Schofleld Avenue 

Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 

Mrs. Angle Grace 
12014 Wlllowdell Drive 
Dallas, Texas 75231 



Dr. Gary Green 
College of Education 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



Dr. Mary F. Green 

Career Education Consortium 

P.O. Box 1849 

Bradenton, Florida 33506 

Mr. James Grlffltt 

Bonham Independent School District 

Box 490 

Bonham, Texas 75418 

Mr. Herman Grizzle 
Director of Career Education 
502 West 6th Street 
Rucker Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 



Dr. Ronaxd M. Frye 
Department of Technology 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 98926 

Mr. Dick Gabriel 

1800 Grant Avenue 

Dgs Moines Independent School 

District 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 



Miss Barbara M. Guthell 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpeller, Vermont 05602 

Mr. Gary L. Haaby 
Greenville City Schools 
P.O. Box 30 

Greenville, Tennessee 37743 



Mr. F. B. Gannon 

New Educational Directtiona 

Jinx 307 

Crawfordsvllle, Indiana 47933 



Mr. V. B. Hairr 

Assistant Director tor Research 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Room 560, Education Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
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Ms* Pamela Blanche Hamilton 
National Center for World of 
Work Economic Education 
North Texas State University 
Box 5397 

Denton, Texas 76203 

Dr. David H. Hampson 
National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

Dr. Roy Hardy 
Educational Testing 
17 Executive Park Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30360 



Dr. Kenneth 5. Hoyt 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Mr. David Huffman 
U.S. District «250 
510 Deill Street 
Pittsburg, Kansas 66762 

Mr. Donald R. Isbell 

Orange Unified School District 

370 North Glassell 

Orange, California 92666 



Mrs. Judy Harlan 
Co-Director of Career Education 
Richland County School District //2 
Columbia, South Carolina 29306 



Mrs. Frances Jackson 
Great Falls Public Schools 
Box 2428 

Great Falls, Montana 59401 



Mrs. Jacqueline F. Harrington 
Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 



Miss Jorja K. Jacobs 
Tulsa Public Schools 
31st & New Haven 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74135 



Mrs. Mary Harville 
Research Associate 
250 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Mr. Leroy Hendricks 
Education Service Center VIII 
100 North Riddle Street 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas 75455 

Mr. Charles Henry 
Director, Vocational Finance 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Mifrsouri 65101 



Dr. John D. Jenkins 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Gibson 32 

Richmond, Kentucky 40475 

Mr. Charles L. Jenks 
Far West Laboratory 
1855 Folsom 

San Francisco, California 94103 

Mr. Robert Jervis 

Board of Education 

Anne Arundel County 

2644 Riva Road 

Annapolis, Maryland 21401 



Dr. Sidney C. High, Jr. 
Division of Career Education Programs 
U,S. Office Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Dr. Max E. Jobe 
East Texas State University 
University Station 
Commerce, Texas 7542R 



Mr. H. Dale Holden Mr. Larry Johnson 

Administration Office Santa Ana Unified Schools 

6831 Brookfield Road 1405 French 

Columbia, South Caroliika •?206 -i /\ ^ Santa Ana, California 92706 
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Mr. Sanjuel M. Johnson 
Bureau of Vocational Educatlc:: 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rcug^, Louisiana 70804 

Dr. C. B. Jones 

Bryan Independent School District 
2200 Villa Maria Road 
Bryan, Texas 77P01 

Mr. T. R. Jones 
Texas Educr Mon Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dr. Webb Jones 
East Texas State University 
East Texas Station 
Commerce, Texas 75428 

Mrs. Kay Kienast 

5010 Harvest Hill Road 

Dallas, Texas 75234 



Mr. Dale Riser 
Fayette County Schools 
400 Lafayette Parkway 
Lexington, Kentucky 40502 

Mr. Grady Knight 
State Department of Educatic 
Arch Ford Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Mr. Orrin Laferte 
North Kingstown School Department 
100 Fairway 

North Kingstown, Rhode Island 02852 

Dr. Edward H. Lareau 
Admiral Peary AVTS 
Route 422 West 

Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 15931 

Dr. Warren L. Lasell 
University of Northern Colorado 
106 Bishop Lehr Hall 
Greeley* Colorado 80631 

Mrs. C. Janet Latham 
State Department of Vocational Education 
506 North 5th Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 



Mr. James Leestma 
Lincoln Public Schools 
720 South 22nd 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

Ms. Eileen F. Lehman 
Office of Education 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Mr. Harold T. Lehto 

School Administration Building 

360 Colborne Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

Mr. John C. Liddell 
Weatherford High School 
Drawer N 

Weatherford, Texas 76086 

Mrs. Margaret B. Lindsey 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dr. Lillian T. Linebargcr 
North Texas State Unlven-icy 
NTSU Station 
Denton,, Texas 76203 

Mrs, Lanell Long 
Rockwall Independent Schoo] 
District, P.O. Box 8 
Rockwall, Texas 75087 

Mr, Louis H. Loudermilk 
Department of Education 
1900 West Street East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25013 

Mr. Bil3 E. Lovelace 
EPD Consortium D 
P.O^ Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Mr. George S. Lulos, Jr. 
Office of Career Education 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 

Miss Nancy Ellen Lyles 

U.S. Office of Education 

50 seventh Street, NE. , Room 550 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
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Mr. George H. MacLeod 

South Portland Scho<;l Department 

130 Vescott Road 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

Mr* John R. Maler 
Philadelphia Building of Education 
2l8t & Parkway, JFK Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Mr, Bob Mann 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Mr. Luther C. Martin, Jr. 
Richland School D5strict ii2 
6831 Bruokfield Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 29206 

Mrs, Nancy S. Martinez 

The Ohio State University 

The Center for Vocational Education 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Mr. Jerry Metson 
IBEX 

2526 Erwin Road 

Durham, North Carolina 27705 



Dr. Earl McCallon 
North Texas State University 
NTSU Station, Box 13871 
Denton, Texas 76203 

Dr. Fred C. McConnick 
Educational Management Services, Inc. 
4510 West 7th Street, Suite 150 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435 

Mr. Bob McKee 
S25 Mill Street 
Springfield. Oregon 97477 



Dr. Floyd L, McKlr.^ey 
Program Supporting Services Division 
1006 Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Dr. Lorella A. McKinney 
The Ohio State University 
I960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Mr. Byron E. McKinnon 
Mesa Public Schools 
140 South Center 
Mesa, Arizona 85202 

Dr. James E. McLean 
University of Alabama 
P.O. Box 4006 

University, Alabama 35466 

Mr. Harold McMinn 
Mississippi State Department 
of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

Mr. Robert S. Megow 
3826 Mitchell Road 
Orlando, Florida 32808 



Dr. Dale H. Melton 
Career Education Consortium 
Manatee Junior College 
Bradenton, Florida 33506 

Mr. Robert S. Meyer 

State Department of Public 

Instruction 

3 26 Langdon Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Mr. Ray L. Miller 
Region V, West Virginia 
1210 13th Street 

Parkcrsburg, West Virginia 26101 

Ms. Marilyn Monger 
EFD Consortium D 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Dr. John D. Moore 
Union County School 
P.O. Box 499 

Morroe, North Carolina 28110 

Dr. Richard Mowsesian 
Associate Professor 
3101 West Terrace Drive 
Austin. Texas 78731 

Mr. John P. Murray 
Buffalo City School District 
Room 808 » City Hall 
Buffalo, New York 14202 
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Mrs. Mary Murrell 
Weatherford High School 
1007 South Main 
Weatherford, Texas 7^086 

Dr. James L. Navara 
State Fair Community College 
1900 Clarendon Road 
Sadalla, Missouri 65301 

Mr. Darhl G. Nelson 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
807 N.E. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 

Dr. Orvllle Nelson 
Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonle, Wisconsin 54751 

Dr. Bert Nixon 
Snake River Schools 
Route 2, Box 249-A 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83221 



Mr. Richard D. Nolan 
Bristol School System 
Box 450 

Bristol, Connecticut 06010 

Mr. Paris 0. Nowell 

Iowa Park Consolidated ISD 

Box 898 

Iowa Park, Texas 76367 

Mrs. Penny Nowell 

lowc* Park Public Schools 

Box 898 

Iowa Park, Texas 76367 



Dr. Lucille Patton 
Central State University 
School of Education 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 

Mr. Norman Payne 
Andrews ISD 
405 N.W. 3rd 
Andrews, Texas 79714 

Dr. Edward L. Pelkey 
Director 

349 West Webster Avenue 
Muskegon, Michigan 54601 

Mr. RobertT Pendleton 
Western Wisconsin Technical 
Institute 

6th and Vine Streets 
LaCroBse, Wisconsin 54601 

Mr, Ward Pendleton 
Education Service Center 
Region IX 
P.O. Box 4086 

Wichita Falls, Texas 76309 

Mr. W, D. Perkins 
EPD Consortium D 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Ms, Connee Peters 

Michigan Department of Education 

Box 928 

Lansing, Michigan 48904 

Dr. Ernest L. Peters 
ERANPA 

28 West Market Street 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380 



Dr. Levene A. Olson 
Marshall University 
415 Ninth Avenue 

Huntington, West Virginia 25701 



Dr. Sidney K. Peveto 
Grayson County College 
P.O. Drawer 979 
Denison, Texas 75020 



Mr. Cadar Parr 
Irving Administration 
Irving, Texas 75060 



Dr. Fred Pierce 
Casper Public Schools 
8th and Elm 

Casper, Wyoming 82601 



Dr. Douglas Patterson Dr. William Pierce 

Alabama State Department of Education U.S. Office of Education 

868 State Office Building 1 Maryland Avenue, SW. 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 laD Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Mr. George Pliant 
Administrator for Grants Kanagenent 
Building 17, Airdustrial Park 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Mr. Harold i-oertner 
Unified School District /;253 
501 Merchant Street 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 

Mrs. Ellen S. Poole 
Administration .\nnex 
Wythe & Jefferson Streets 
Petersburg, Virginia 23603 

Dr. Billy N. Pope 
EPD Consortium D 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Miss Marian W. Potter 
NYS Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12230 

Mr. Walter Rambo 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. Darrel Randall 
Texas School for the Deaf 
1102 South Congress 
Austin, Texas 78704 



Mr. W. A. Rawson 

Stcte Department of Education 

120 Eact Tenth 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Dr. Caiolyn D. Raymond 
Mesa Public Schools 
161 East First Street 
Meea, Arizona 85202 

Mr. James G. Reynolds 
Tennessee Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building, Room 200 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Dr. Lawrence H. Roberts 
Box 689 

Magnolia, Arizona 71753 
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Mrs. Jane H. Robertson 
Allegheny Interraediate Unit 
Allegheny Center - Two 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15212 

Mr. Fred T. Robinson 
Monticello Public Schools 
Box 517 

Monticello, Arizona 71655 

Mr, Robert J. Rochow 
Pcntiac Building of Education 
1830 West Square Lake Road 
Pontiac, Michigan A8053 

Mr. Fred E. Rosi 
639 East Oak Road 
Vineland, LJew Jersey 08360 



Mr. Toe W. Roth 
Careers Resource Project 
541 Forth Street 
Huntingburg, Indiana 47541 

Mr. Merle Rudebusch 
Nebraska Department of Education 
233 South 10th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska <'>85co 

Dr. William F. Sands 
U.S. Office of Education 
DHEW, Region VI 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas^ Texas 75230 

Mr. Jack Ssppington 
Orange Unified School District 
370 North Glassell Street 
Orange» California 92666 

Mr. Donald T. Saunier 

East Texas State University 

Commerce > Texas 75428 



Mr. Charles Schickner 
Project Manager 
1035 Ouner Park Drive 
Springfield. Illinois 62706 

Dr. Elmer L. Schick 
Vocational and Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education, Region V 
300 South Wacker Drive » 32nd Floor 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Dr. Leo M. Schrelner 
Texas Education K^ency 
201 East Uth Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. To2i Schrodi 

Orange Unified School District 

370 North Glassell 

Orange. California 92666 

Mr. Russell Schuh 
Development Associates 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue, N'W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dr. Jim Selman 

P.O. Box 1849 

Bradenton, Florida 33506 



Mr. Paul Shelford. Jr. 

Penasco Independent School District 

P.O. Box 318 

Penasco, New Mexico 87S53 

Mr. John C. Shirley 
Education Service Center 
Region 10 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Mrs. Roxy Smarzlk 

Education Service Center, Region 10 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Dr. Bill Smith 

Education Service Center, Region 10 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Mr. Gerald Smith 

Weatherford Independent School 

District 

1007 S. Main 

Weather ford, Texas 76086 

Dr. Carl Spencer 
Lincoln Public Schools 
720 South 11th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 



Dr. Kenrlck Spooner 

University of Northern Colorado 

Greeley, Colorado 80631 



Mr. John Stahl 

U.S. Office of Education, Region I 

26 Federal Plrza 

New York, New York 10007 

Mr. Edward G. Stebblns 
6217 Warrington Place 
Fort Worth, Texas 76112 



Mr. Gilbert M Stephens 
U.S. Office of Education 
50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Mr. Robert P. Stocking 
N. H. Department of Education 
105 Loudon Road, Building 3 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

Dr. Merle E. Strong 
University of Wisconsin 
321 Education Building 
1000 Bascom Mall 
Madlsor., Wisconsin 53706 

Mr. John F. St^anson 
Greenville Public Schools 
Box 749 

Greenville, Mississippi 38701 

Mr. James E. Tennison 
University of Texas at Austin 
Ext. Building 6, Room 103 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Mr. Harvey G. Thlel 
U.S. Office of Education 
Reglo.i X 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 

Mr. Edward L. Thoaids 
Mississippi State University 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 
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Mr. LI ton Thomas 
Advls<;'rY Council for Technical- 
Vocational Education in Texas 

Box 1886 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Mr. Les Thompson 

U.S. Office of Education, Region VII 
601 East 12th 

Kansas City, Missouri 64118 



Mr. Primo V. Toccafondi 
Newark School District 
P.O. Box 360 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Mr. Joe Tokash 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Mrs. Zoraida Toro Torres 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

Mr. Bill Trabert 

Nevada Department of Education 

400 King Street 

Carson City, Nevada 89201 

Mr. John Vandersypen 
Natchitoches Parish School Board 
P.O. Box 16 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 

Miss Celina Espinosa Velez 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 



Dr. Jerry P. Walker 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Miss Joann Watson 
Education Service Center 
Region VIII 

100 North Riddle Street 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas 75455 

Mr. Bill Weiagerber 

Michigan Department of Education 

Box 928 

Lansings Michigan 46984 

EKLC 



Mrs. Nancy Welch 

Richland School District #2 

Columbia, South Carolina 2S206 



Dr. Ty Wessell 

Northern Illinois University 
ERIC Clearinghouse in Career 
Education 

Dekalb, Illinois 60115 
Ms. Sue White 

North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 76203 



Dr. Otto R. Wirgau 
Minneapolis Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute 
1101 3rd Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

Mr. Travis J. Witherspoon 
1021 Eunice Drive 
Hurst, Texas 76053 

Mr. Larry Wnod 

Weatherford Independent School Distric 
1007 S. Main Street 
Weatherford, Texas 76086 

Mr. Donald Wright 
Da^ia County School District 
45 East State Street 
Farmington, Utah 8407,5 

Dr. H. Bruce Wright 
Opelika City Schools 
P.O. Box 2'i69 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 

Dr. P. C. Wu 

Manatee Junior College 

P.O. Box 1849 

Bradenton, Florida 33506 

Mr. Malcolm Young 
Development Associates, Inc. 
1521 Nev Hampshire Avenue, KVL 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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